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Many worthy critics of our 
present educational system 
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1931 are turning out a goodly 
peacocenat of “dead wood” 


431 claim that the universities of 
434 resident Frank, on page 431 
shows what Wisconsin is do- 
ing to improve the quality of 
its students. 
436 
3 
or | 
South Milwaukee has an 
interesting educational ‘‘cam- 
440 pus’’ which is rather unique 
im its arrangement and devel- 
opment. A birds-eye view of 
441 the whole set-up is to be 
| found on pages 437-39. 
442 
a 
Anyone with state pride 
443 will be interested in “A 


Thumbnail History of Our 
Prosperous Badger State’, 
pages 444-47. Many teachers 


444 will find material for lesson 
work in Mr. Kriewald’s ar- 
ticle. 

448 e 

’ 
450 
The last of Mr. Rasey’s se- 

456 ries of investment articles ap- 
pears on page 442. It has 

466 been a privilege to secure his 


cooperation, and we hope that 
a number of our readers have 
472 profited by his advice. 
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University of Illinois 
The Summer Session 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 15, 1931 


OOOOOOOOOOU 





HE courses are on a university 

basis and will be received by the 
University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 
one semester. The Summer Session of- 
fers unusual opportunities for teachers 
and others to secure work under regu- 
lar members of the instructional staff 
of the University. 





For Detailed Announcement Address 


E. H. CAMERON, Director of the 
Summer Session 


104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 







































Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. A lake large enough to 
give the temperature of a Jake resort 
and a cool campus for study. Located 
in and near Chicago. The great metrop- 
olis offers unexcelled opportunities for 
profitable recreation. *‘To Know Chi- 
cago ts an Education in itself.” 


Make certain of your promotion 
by obtaining university credit in 
the many courses offered by the 
‘various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Education Music 
Sciences Journalism Speech 
Literatures Commerce Law 


Courses in education designed 
for your need: Principals, Deans, 
Supervisors, Superintendents and 
Teachers in High Schools, Elemen- 
tary Schools and Special Subjects 
find courses to meet your need. 


Faculty composed of distin- 
guished teachers, Eminent regular 
members of Northwestern faculty 
and outstanding visiting professors 
compose the Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial Group and 
Come Prepared to Enjoy Lake Michi- 
gan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Northwestern. 





Write for bulletin to Room 107, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois... Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31. 
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| 
| State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
ee 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 - July 31 


Junior and Senior College 
Courses For: 


| RURAL TEACHERS 
| ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHERS 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
| SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
| HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
For further information write: 


C. M. Yoder, Pres. 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wis. 






























MILWAUKEE 
State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


| e °¢ 

Courses In 

| Art, Music, Library Primary 
Science Elementary 

| Nursery Rural Education 

| Kindergarten Secondary 


| 


‘Opportunity for Observation In 


‘Nursery School Campus Elementary 


| Kindergarten School 

‘Rural Laboratory Cooperative Train- 
| Unit ing School 
Speech Clinic 

| Address 


LEWIS A. VANTINE, DIRECTOR 











Summer 
School 


ARQUETTE Universi- 

ty Summer School of- 
fers decided advantages to 
teachers—in the courses of- 
fered and in the character of 
instruction. 


It also affords a pleasing 
change—six weeks in the 
state’s largest and most inter- 
esting city. For the benefits 
that come from a change in 
environment, Milwaukee will 
leave nothing to be desired. 
A great variety of summer 
courses are offered in the de- 
partments of : 


Botany, Chemistry, Econom- 
' ics, Education, English, His- 
tory, Journalism, Latin, 
Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Philosophy, Physics, 
Social Sciences, Speech, Zo- 
ology. 


Registration 
June 18-19-20 
Session ends July 31. 
Complete information sent on 
request js 


MARQUETTE 


UNIVERSITY 
~S 
Milwaukee 
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SUPERIOR 
State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


All Courses 
Suitable Climate 
Interesting Excursions 


Great Educational Lecturers 


Write for Bulletin 





413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Indiana 





WIGMAN DANCING 


Given at the 


SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
June 29 to August 1 


Courses in Education and Physical Education | 


| 


Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union | 























SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


June 22---July 31, 1931 


The TREND OF THE TIMES is toward a 
broader degree of preparation for all teach- 
ers. The WISE teacher is the one who, rec- 
ognizing this trend, plans to keep abreast of 
advancing standards. 


To assist you in meeting this higher stand- 
ard, the Eau Claire State Teachers College in- 
vites you to its Summer School. A great va- 
riety of advanced courses will be offered in 
rural, elementary, and secondary school fields. 


For more complete information, write to 
H. A. Schofield, President. 














CALIFORNIA | 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 
Wide choice—254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Angeles. 
Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
bine study with play — mountains, seashore, Redwoods. 
N. E. A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3. 
pe te arrangements so you can attend convention and 
either of these Summer Sessions. Write for Bulletins: 
Dean of Summer age Box A, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of Session . U y of Cali- 
forniain Los Angeles, BoxC, 405 Hilgard Ave. . Los Angeles. 


FRENCH Summer School 


wry Residential—only French spoken— 


ety Old Country French Staff. Elemen- 














tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Fee 
$140, inclusive. Write for circular 
to Secretary, French Summer School. 
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Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 





JUNE 15, 1931 
— to The 
AUGUST 13, 1931 








Stout Institute 





In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute offers an un- 
usual opportunity for professional improve- 
ment and_ recreational activities. The 
courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop 
and drawing courses including units in 
modern general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very rea- 
sonable. The regular program schedule is 
supplemented by a fine list of special speak- 
ers and conference leaders. For Summer 
Session Bulletin including specific program 
——— and other detailed information, 
address : 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 








combine 
summer school 
and vacation 
at 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals and reasonable rates--both 
single and double rooms for the summer 
session. 





write for brochure 





























Combine your Summer Vacation 
with a Summer of Profitable 
Study at 


State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 
1931 June 22 to July 31 1931 
Special Features 
Lectures and Demonstrations in Vis- 
ual Education. 
Course in Girl Scouting. 
Courses by specialists in Swimming 
and Archery. 
Special lectures and training in Rural 


Education. 

An entertainment course of lectures 
and entertainments. 

Credits earned in the summer session 
may be applied on diplomas and 
degrees. 


Write for summer session bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 























STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STEVENS POINT 








Invites You To Its 1931 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15 — JULY 24 
Special Features 


LECTURES BY CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Tobey, Wausau 

Winden, Wisconsin Rapids 

Lewis, Marshfield 

Watson, Waupaca 

Vincent, Stevens Point 

and 
Miss Maybell Bush of the 
State Department, Madison 
A CONFERENCE FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 
the week of July 6-10, led by 
Norman Frost, Professor of Rural Education 
George Peabody College, Nashville. Tenn. 
MUSICAL TREATS 

Russian Cossack Chorus 

The Beethoven Trio 

Stanley Dean 

Powers String Quartette. 
IF YOU COME ONCE, YOU WILL COME AGAIN 
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GOOD TIMES ARE HERE: 





Northwest 
Wonderland Vacations 


CHICAGG Help yourself to good times along the Olympian’s 
MILWAUKEE electrified, scenically supreme trail: Yellowstone Park, 
thru thrilling new Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude 
ranches; Spokane’s Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; 
Olympic Peninsula; Puget Sound cruises to old-English 
Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. Return thru Portland, 


s T PAUL 
Paci Fil 





The Electrified, Scenitcaltly California, Colorado. 
” @nuueeam en Travel independently ... or escorted all-expense tours 
cordially invite you to enjoy saddle trips, hiking, motor- 


tis Mngt . capeeneaaad ing, fishing, dancing, Pacific Ocean bathing . . . with 
nental trains. joitiess, jariess, sootiess, : , : : ° 

cinderless riding ease. Glide over the © CO™MPanions you'll like... guides who know. Just like 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades  & big house party. Costs as low as $145 from Chicago. 


by day. Open observation cars. Meals 
nd Broadway-famed Rector. Include the Northwest Adventureland on your N. E. A. 


trip. Tell us the time and money available. Our travel 
specialists will gladly help you plan. Low Summer Fares. 


There’s only one Olympian! 


C. Prien, General Agent 
701 N. Water so ‘(at E. Wisconsin Ave.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


eel Sic MILWAUKEE roan es 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA — 
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May Your Vacation Be Pleasant and Profitable 


\/E KNOW that this is a “busy season” for teachers and that with helping the 

slower pupils to “catch up,” inspiring the careless ones to appreciate the value 
of doing the job well, finishing jobs begun months ago, rounding out the year’s 
work and getting ready for final accounting, teachers are under severe mental and 
physical strain. 


It’s the end of another year and just as the merchant takes stock at the end of 
the business year, balancing his gains against his losses, so should the teacher take 
inventory at the end of the school year, balancing her liabilities against her 
achievements. Health, nervous stability, disposition, mental attitude toward stu- 
dents, her associates and the job should be factors in determining her plans for the 
next three months. Do I need rest? Shall I seek out a summer school to prepare 
myself to do my job better next year? Will travel contribute most to my pleasure 
and success? Or shall I seek a change of occupation for the summer? 


Whatever your plans for the summer, we hope that they will replenish your 
depleted supply of physical and nervous energy and bring you back to your school- 
room next fall with renewed energy and enthusiasm for the biggest and most 
important job in the state—that of leading, directing, shaping, and influencing 
the lives of its boys and girls. 

® 





THis will be the last opportunity for report- 
ing procedures of the present legislature to 
the teachers of Wisconsin through the WIscON- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. We will, how- 
‘ ever, continue our leg- 
In the Legislature jsjative bulletins. We 
will also be glad to answer questions from any 
source about pending legislation, so please do 
not hesitate to call on us. 
To date close to 1400 bills, besides more than 
a hundred joint resolutions, have been intro- 
duced in the legislature. Of this number 122 
pertain to education in one way or another. 
The bills were explained through the legisla- 
tive bulletins as they were issued. A resolution 
proposing adjournment on June 4th is pending. 
Another suggestion has been made that hear- 
ings be dispensed with early in May. The time 
given to bills, therefore, may be considerably 
curtailed. We are presenting herewith a few 
of the important bills concerning education 
which are still pending. There are a large num- 
ber of lesser importance. 


High School Aid Bills 

Three high school aid bills have been intro- 
duced and a joint hearing on the three was 
held in April. There were objections to each of 
the bills. At the present writing none of the 
bills has been reported out by the committee. 


A high school aid bill is essential. Even the 
small special subject high school aids were elim- 
inated when the governor vetoed certain spe- 
cial items in the budget. So it would appear 
that some sort of a high school aid bill should 
be forthcoming. 


Certification 

Several bills pertaining to certification are 
still pending. Among them is one which would 
place the whole certification problem in the 
State Department of Education. Another would 
raise the requirements for rural teachers to at 
least two years of training above high school 
graduation, and a third would require specific 
certificates based upon specific training. 


State Board of Education 

Bills creating a state board of -education to 
supplant the various boards now administering 
state institutions, and to make the Commissioner 
of Education appointive instead of elective are 
before both houses of the legislature. 


County Board 

A county board proposal has taken the form 
of a bill as a result of the Interim Committee 
report, but it has not been reported out for 
hearing by either house. 
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Tenure Bills ; . 
Three teacher tenure bills have been intro- 


duced. One for the faculty of the Milwaukee 
Vocational school, one for state teacher college 
teachers, and one for teachers of the state in 
general. The first has passed both houses, and 
the other two are still before the legislature. 

“WHEN SHALL I MOVE?” is a question 
which comes to most teachers once a year in 
those communities which follow the plan of 
electing teachers from year to year. It is a pe- 
riod of uncertainty, an annual strain and a se- 
rious drain upon the most effective teaching. 
No teacher can do his best whose interest does 
not root deep in the lives of individual chil- 
dren and the community. 

Teachers in some of the larger cities enjoy 
tenure but for the most part the teachers of the 
state do not have that sense of permanency. 
Secure tenure is a primary essential in the 
growth of the teaching profession. The great- 
est enemy of service is fear and insecurity. No 
teacher can give her best to children when in 
danger of having her professional household 
moved into the street. A chance of secure as- 
sociation with the school or the community is 
not unlike the joy of home owning. It gives 
larger significance to life work. Just as the 
tenant does not make permanent improvements 
on his temporary home, the teacher does not 
develop the best in the school when his vision 
is cut off by an expiring contract at the end of 
each year. 


The Retirement Fund and Bill 459A 

In March a bill was introduced in the leg- 
islature known as 459A, which it was esti- 
mated, if put into operation, would reduce the 
interest income of the retirement fund at least 
$100,000, and also reduce the interest credit 
rate of each member of the system from three- 
quarters to one per cent. 

The bill was strongly opposed in hearing be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. The Judiciary 
Committee recommended that it be referred to 
the Committee on Insurance and Banking, 
where it rests at the present moment. In the 
meantime the Assembly ordered a survey of the 
farm investments, the returns on all invest- 
ments, and similar information for the past ten 
years. The survey contains interesting figures 
as follows: 

Total assets $19,700,000.00, invested as follows: 

In farm loans—41%—or $8,018,000 

In public utilities—16%—or $3,079,000 

In Wisconsin municipal bonds—12%—or 

$2,340,000 

In Canadian bonds—8%—or $1,651,200.00 

In Railroad Securities—7%—or $1,439,000 
In other real estate mortgage loans—7%—or 
$1,389,000 


In real estate mortgage bonds—5 %—or $937,000 
In other loans—1%—or $200,000 
Cash on hand—3%—$643,000 


The teachers themselves have paid out of their 
salaries into the fund approximately $7,500,000 
which, plus the interest earned thereon, ap- 
proximates at the present time, $10,000,000. 

In the item “real estate mortgage loans” are 
included loans to the Memorial Union, the 
University Club, and the field house. 

The average rate of interest earned on all 
loans, after deducting losses, reserves, depre- 
ciation, and expenses was 3.5618. The average 
rate of interest earned on farm loans was 4.45. 
The average rate of interest earned on bonds 
was 4.86. 

The teachers fund has a loss to date, on farm 
mortgage bonds, of $84,241 and a profit on all 
other bonds sold of $13,669. Out of 1686 farm 
loans it was necessary to foreclose on 62. It was 


‘ necessary to reclaim 47 farms and the estimated 


loss on such farms was $107,725. The percent- 
age of foreclosures on farm loans amounting 
to $8,864,505 is comparatively small, sixty-two 
out of 1686, as compared to 29 out of 81 loans 
amounting to a total of $706,100 from the in- 
surance fund. The fund is in splendid shape, 
and the figures emphasize the care and good 
business judgment exercised by annuity boards. 

The board expects to reclaim a considerable 
portion of the amount invested in farm mort- 
gage bonds. The annuity investments are sound. 
The teachers of Wisconsin are interested first 
in the security of the loans, and second in the 
highest returns consistent with good security. 
They will not be satisfied with any proposed 
legislation that may interfere with either. 

We cannot give the exact status of any of 
the bills on this page because the bills are be- 
ing handled rapidly by the legislature and the 
status of any or all is liable to change any day. 
We will be glad to give information about 
any bills at any time. Although schools may 
be closed before the legislature adjourns we 
hope that teachers will maintain their interest 
in proposed legislation affecting education. 

| on) 

\/ E WANT jou to read President Blanche 
McCarthy’s article in this issue on “A 
Home of Our Own.” Miss McCarthy has made 
a suggestion that is not at all impossible of 
idillieiasail realization. —— fifteen —_ 
appreciating the prestige and the 
Our Own camer of ” e mo anent 
homes for their state teachers headquarters have 
either purchased or constructed ‘“‘Home Offices.” 
We hope that President McCarthy's vision will 

become a reality. 
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Who Should Go 
To College? » » » 


In this short article President Frank explains 
what the University of Wisconsin is doing to 
weed out the loafer and make way for the stu- 
dent who comes to college for more than four 
years of Proms, Haresfoot trips, and homecom- 
ing bonfires. The new testing and guidance 
program is designed to determine “who should 
go to college”. 











HALF century ago Tom and Mary on 
the way to college did not scare the tax 
payer or suggest a seductive political is- 

sue. High Schools were not then numerous 
enough to constitute a major problem. And 
Colleges were but scattered islands of culture 
to which the Toms and Marys of the more for- 
tunate families repaired for study. 

But in the last fifty years the picture has 
changed. In 1880 the High Schools of the 
United States had a total enrollment of only 
110,000 students. To-day the total enrollment 
of American High Schools is well over 
4,000,000. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion tell the same story. In 1890 the colleges, 





On “The Hill’ 


“. . . this thundering horde has become one of the problems’”’ 


universities, and professional schools of colle- 
giate rank in the United States had a total en- 
rollment of only 157,000 students. To-day the 
American institutions of higher learning house 
and handle well over 1,000,000 students. 

In the quarter century from 1905 to 1930, 
the population of Wisconsin increased some 33 
per cent. In this same period the enrollment in 


Glenn Frank 


President of the University of Wisconsin 














Cuts from Wis. Alum. Ass’n. 


President Frank 
. we need to analyse this extraordinary growth’ 


“ 


Wisconsin High Schools increased 400 per 
cent, the number of High School graduates 
increased 500 per cent, and the enrollment in 
Wisconsin colleges and universities increased 
400 per cent. 


More Students, More Cost 


F COURSE, as the crowd has grown the 

cost has grown, and the cost of caring 
for this thundering horde of students has be- 
come one of the problems that is to-day held 
insistently under the political microscope. It 
is inevitable and right that State and Nation 
should examine with care the unprecedented 
expansion and unprecedented expense of the 
American school system. But before the prob- 
lem of education is settled exclusively in terms 
of its expense, we need to analyze, with the 
utmost care, this extraordinary growth of stu- 
dent population. All of it that springs from 
sound motives, individual and social, and all 
of it that represents a conscientious use by the 
student of the opportunities of the schools pro- 
vided by the tax payer is a legitimate charge 
upon the pocketbook of State and Nation. 
Only that part of it that springs from super- 
ficial motives on the part of parents and stu- 
dents or is the resutl of high pressure sales- 
manship on the part of schoolmen smitten with 
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an expansionist mania is a proper target for 
the economy expert. 

Happily this problem is to-day being attacked 
from two sides. Political leadership is attack- 
ing it from the side of a sound policy of ex- 
penditure. Educational leadership is attacking it 
from the side of a sound policy of education. 
Politician and professor are alike asking today: 
Are too many students going to college? As 
far as the total number is concerned I do not 
think too many 
of American 
youths are going 
to college, but I 
am convinced 
that the quality 
of our civiliza- 
tion could be 
unmeasur- 
ably improved 
if we could de- 
termine more 
intelligently the 
students who are 
to make up this 
total number. 

There are un- 
doubtedly thou- 
sands of stu- 
dents in American colleges and universities who 
have no business to be there, students who are 
there because we are suffering from a shott- 
sighted idolatry of college degrees. There are 
thousands of students in colleges and universi- 
ties who would be better off by far if they sub- 
jected themselves to some other sort of training 
or went directly to work. While at the same 
time there. are thousands of young men and 
young women who are not going to our colleges 
and universities who should be going. To clear 
our colleges and universities of the first group 
and to bring into our colleges and universities 
the second group is one of the most important 
enterprises confronting State and Nation. 

Who should go to college, is, then, one of 
the fundamental questions of our generation. 
And upon its right answer will depend far 
more than intelligent guidance to legislatures 
and school boards in making appropriations 
and budgets. Upon its right answer will de- 
pend the quality of American civilization dur- 
ing the next half century. 

I can do no more, in the fifteen fleeting min- 
utes at my disposal, than to indicate the fact 
that the University of Wisconsin, in collabora- 
tion with the High Schools, the Teachers’ Col- 
leges, and the private colleges throughout the 
State, is blazing a new trail in the quest for an 
answer to this question. 
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“~~ good and bad human material, slow minds and swift minds’’ 


A tax supported university labors under un- 
usual difficulties in dealing with this problem, 
standing as it does between the sometimes 
conflicting demands of science, on the one 
hand, and democracy, on the other. Science, 
coming up from the right, insists that educa- 
tion should be based on the biological and psy- 
chological inequality of students. Democracy, 
coming up from the left, insists that education 
should be based upon the political equality of 
students. But, if 
it is to serve 
greatly the State 
that fathers and 
feeds it, a State 
University, no 
less than a pri- 
vate umivetsity, 
must free itself 
from the ancient 
absurdity of 
throwing good 
and bad human 
material, slow 
minds and swift 
minds, indis- 
criminately into 
the same educa- 
tional process, 
lock-stepping them at a standardized pace 
through freshman, sophomore, junior, and sen- 
ior years, and graduating them on the same 
day with the same sort of recognition. State 
Universities must do their share in putting a 
stop to this Fordizing of higher learning. But 
they must carry many popular demands on their 
backs while they are doing it. 

There is, of course, no pat and perfect an- 
swer that can be given to the question: Who 
shall go to college? In feeling our way towards 
an answer to this question we are still pioneer- 
ing in the perfection of new tools and new 
methods of measurement and judgment that 
will enable us to determine the particular type 
of student that should undergo a particular 
type of training and to determine the varied 
kinds of training that should be developed for 
varied kinds of students. It is only recently, 
historically speaking, that we have had any ef- 
fective instruments for the measurement and 
analysis of the abilities and needs of students 
other than the old-fashioned grade card and the 
more or less offhand judgment of the teacher 
based upon his day-to-day impressions. Modern 
psychological research has, however, invented 
and is perfecting various testing instruments 
and processes by which, quite apart from the 
grades that students may have made in various 
conventional examinations, we may obtain real 
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insight into and a real measurement of the par- 
ticular capacities, aptitudes, and interests of the 
individual student. 

I am happy to report that the University of 
Wisconsin, as I suggested a moment ago, to- 
gether with the other institutions of higher 
learning throughout the State, is cooperating 
with the High Schools of the State in taking 
advantage of all these new instruments in the 
use of which we are able, for the first time in 
history, to advise the individual student, with 
pretty dependable accuracy, whether he should 
go to college or take some other sort of train- 
ing, and to tell him, if he is the sort who 
should go to college, just what courses will best 
develop his a capacities. As a result of 
this newly developed program of testing and 
guidance, the colleges and universities of Wis- 
consin are gradually emancipating themselves 
from slavery to the grade card and coming to 
the point where they can treat the student as 
an individual, not as merely one unit in a mass 
of students who have been lucky enough to 
make certain passing grades. I venture the 
prophecy that a time will come when these new 
instruments for testing and measuring the pe- 
culiar capacities, aptitudes, and interests of the 
individual student will enable us to admit stu- 
dents to colleges and universities on the basis 
of their capacities instead of on the basis of 
their credits. Not until this happens will the 
educational revolution, foreshadowed by these 
new instruments of test and measurement, be 
completed. 


High School Guidence Helps 


LL of the colleges and universities in Wis- 

consin, cooperating in this program of test- 
ing and guidance, are eager to give personal 
attention to the problems of high school stu- 
dents and their parents as they face the prob- 
lems of a college career. The more widely pros- 
pective college students and their parents ask 
the colleges and universities of the state to help 
them analyze their problems before Tom or 
Mary is sent to college, the more quickly will 
this program of test and measurement bear its 
full fruit in the lives of our future citizens and 
through them in the life of our State. 

As I suggested earlier, democracy suggests 
that students should be considered and cared 
for in terms of their political equality, while 
science suggests that students be considered and 
cared for in terms of their biological and psy- 
chological inequality. Until now practically no 
state university has dared to heed the voice of 
science, lest they do violence to the fundamental 
theory of democracy out of which our popular 


school system was born. But we in Wisconsin 
are convinced that even a state university can 
go very far in heeding the voice of science 
without doing violence to anything valid in the 
democratic doctrine of equality. 


The “Wisconsin” Plan 


BELIEVE profoundly in equality of oppor- 

tunity. But nothing so effectively reveals the 
inequality of men as equality of opportunity, 
for, as Bernard Shaw once said, for the average 
man to be given equal opportunity with Ber- 
nard Shaw to write great plays may only show 
up the fact that Bernard Shaw can write them 
and the other man cannot. I think it was a 
great 5 forward when, last June, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin announced that in the fu- 
ture it would listen to the voice of democracy 
in admitting students to its halls, that it would 
give them every opportunity for two years, and 
then, with what they had done clearly revealed, 
would pass on into the last two years of col- 
lege only those students who had shown capac- 
ity, concentration, and conscience in their work. 
There are many young Americans to whom a 
university means a kind of country club, a 
chance to spend four delightful years with a 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum of hard 
and exacting work. The tax payer's dollar 
should not be spent on these for even one hour 
after their disinclination to work is clear. 
Equality of opportunity for two years! Equity 
of opportunity for four years! Here are two 
slogans worth thinking about. — 

But important as this weeding out of the 
loafer is, it is not the main purpose of this 
testing and guidance program which is now in 
full swing. Its purpose, in the language of the 
street, is to prevent the future citizens of Wis- 
consin from being square pegs in round holes 
or round pegs in square holes. That is to say, 
we are trying wisely to advise students to go or 
not to go to college in the light of a realistic 
test and measurement of their capacities, aptt- 
tudes, and interests, and trying wisely to guide 
the students who do go to college in the most 
effective possible selection and prosecution of 
their work in college. - 

And this, I submit, is a program that, in 
the years ahead, will save the State from the 
tragedy of waste and save the sons and daugh- 
ters of Wisconsin taxpayers from the tragedy of 
maladjustment to their work and to their world. 


A detailed discussion of the new educational pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin can be found in 
the September issue of the JOURNAL pages 12-13, 
“New Undergraduate Classification at U. of W.” by 
Frank O. Holt. —Editor 
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Our Biggest Need... . 


A Home of Our Own >» » 


Blanche McCarthy 


President of the W. T. A. 


¥ 





While attending the Department 
of Superintendence meeting, at De- 
troit, Miss McCarthy had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the home of the 
Michigan Educational Association. 
After seeing the “plant” and recog- 
nizing the advantages of a “home’’ 
of this kind she has written us her 
ideas on the subject. 











HE Michigan Education Associa- 
tion was a royal host at the re- 
cent meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence in Detroit. Un- 
der the able direction of Mr. Ernest 
Cameron, the Executive Secretary of 
the Michigan Association, a two-day 
trip was arranged for the secretaries 
and the presidents of the various 
state associations. The objective was 
Lansing, where the new home of the 











Michigan's Home at Lansing 
Every teacher in the state feels free to use it... 








Michigan Education Association is 
located. The trip, perfectly planned in every 
detail, was an educational experience which 
those who shared will not soon forget. 

At East Lansing President Shaw of the Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture related the 
interesting story of the growth of the college 
which is the oldest land grant institution in 
the country. At Jackson the party paused long 
enough to view the marker at the spot which 
is claimed to be the birthplace of the Republi- 
can party.*At Ann Arbor Dr. Carrothers acted 
as our guide through the School of Education 
and the imposing new unit of law buildings 
which the University is constructing with the 
thirteen million dollar gift which recently came 
to it. A distinct pleasure awaited us at the 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti when Presi- 
dent Charles McKenny, formerly of Milwaukee 
Teachers College, gave an address of welcome, 

An interesting feature of the excursion was a 
visit to Greenfield Village which Henry Ford 
is reconstructing out of old landmarks of the 
past. Here everything is done in the good old- 
fashioned way. All who wish transportation 
must ride in quaint old horse drawn cabs, and 
the children go to school in the little one room 
school which Ford attended in his early years. 
His initials are still visible on one of the desks 
in the rear of the room. 


* Claim contested by Ripon, Wis. 
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Houses Many Activities 


7 HE high light of the expedition was the new 

headquarters of the Michigan Association at 
Lansing. The teachers of Michigan can justly 
be proud of this great achievement in the his- 
tory of their organization. The building, which 
was completed two years ago, is a handsome 
three story structure of red brick. It houses all 
of the activities of the Michigan Association, 
including the Journal, the Reading Circle, the 
Professional Reading Service for Teachers, and 
the Placement Bureau, and provides ample room 
for all committee meetings. The Parent-Teacher 
Association has been given desk space, and at 
present the third floor is leased to the Retire- 
ment Board. 

The Michigan Education Association is to be 
congratulated upon this evidence of their en- 
deavor. It clothes their organization with a 
feeling of permanency and a sense of dignity 
which nothing else can give. Every teacher in 
the state has an ownership interest in the home 
and knows she is free at all times to use it and 
to come to it for advice and service. A sense 
of proprietorship is a great stabilizing factor in 
any organization. The team work which has 
made this building possible is a tribute to the 
spirit of the teachers of the state. 

Michigan is not the only state to have a per- 
manent home for its state association. The idea 
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has been gaining rapidly in popularity through- 
out the country. Illinois is just completing its 
new building, Texas has a very attractive new 
brick structure, and Missouri and Mississippi 
have erected buildings of their own. Louisiana, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia have 
purchased property which they have remodeled 
for their use. Virginia and Minnesota are in- 
terested in having a building of their own. 
Nebraska has recently moved to a permanent 
home near the state capitol. 

Wisconsin would do well to follow the ex- 
ample of her neighbors and get into the march 
of progress which seems to be well under way. 
The growth of anything is stunted if it is 
cramped in space or in environment. Those of 
you who have been in close touch with the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association know how rap- 
idly the work of the organization has been de- 
veloping during the last decade. The Editor's 
account in the April JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
gives a good picture of the service which our 
organization is trying to perform. The work is 
rapidly outgrowing our present office quarters. 
Committee members will testify to the incon- 
venience of holding meetings in our present 
location. Lack of room and lack of privacy are 
not conducive to the best working conditions. 


A Healthy Sense of Ownership 


HOME of our own would be an important 
unifying force among the teachers of the 
state. It would offer larger opportunity for con- 
tacts with our members. A permanent building 
in which all feel a sense of proprietorship will 


attract many more people to it than mere office 
space ever can. Contacts create interest, and in- 
terest in turn develops strength in the whole 
organization. The prestige which would come 
from such a home would be far-reaching in 
effect. The Association could act as host to 
many educational activities in the state which 
it can not do under present conditions. It is in 
keeping with the dignity of the great education 
association in Wisconsin that its headquarters 
in the educational and political center of the 
state should be in a permanent home of its own. 


The Michigan Association has financed its 
project very easily and is practically free from 
debt. The Wisconsin Association is in an even 
better position financially to undertake a work 
of this kind. Building conditions are very fa- 
vorable at present, and it could be managed 
without any increased cost to our members. 
Our membership is well over eighteen thousand. 
Surely our family is large enough to want a 
home of its own. 


Virginia Woolf, in one of her recent books, 
A Room of One’s Own, asserts that woman 
can achieve equality with man in creative work 
only as she can have for her very own a place 
of peace and quiet, a sanctuary so to speak, 
which breathes the atmosphere of the work 
which she is creating. If a room of one’s own 
is the ‘‘sine qua non” for the individual for 
doing constructive work of any kind, then a 
home of one’s own is an important factor in 
the growth of a great education association. We 
must build for the future and not be content 
to limit our interests to the present. 

















“Home Sweet Home’ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 








Thank Africa, Asia, and Europe for 


Your “Anglo Saxon’ » » » 


The “meat” of this article was taken from 
an interesting treatise “Why Textbooks are 
Dull,” by Edwin Osgood Grover, Professor of 
Books, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 








HEN Johnny starts counting on his 
fingers to find out what three and two 
equal don’t say—‘‘That isn’t the way 

to count,” for the joke’d be on you. It zs the 
way to count, and if our good old Roman fore- 
bears had lacked thumbs we might never have 
had a Roman V. 

We all take our V’s, 10s, and a b c’s for 
granted, but what we now accept as established 
working tools for expressing our ideas were 
accumulated through centuries of separate de- 
velopments in Europe, Asia, and Africa—and 
then a final merging through added decades 
of scrambled cultures as Romans conquered 
Phoenicians, and bloodthirsty Moors in turn 
swung their cutlasses with Mohammedan zeal 
to cut up the Romans. 

We're so used to our 26 letter alphabet that 
it’s hard to realize that 15 letters came from the 
Phoenicians, six from the Greeks, and four 
from the Romans—and here we thought that 
our good old Anglo-Saxon forefathers had the 
ingenuity to build up their own system of ex- 
pressing their thoughts in symbols! 

Our modern alphabet was devised by that 
hardy little nation of Phoenicians that for a 
thousand years, from 1500 B. C. to 500 B. C., 
maintained their national integrity on a little 
— of land thirty-five miles in width at its 
widest point and two hundred miles long, at 
the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Being inventors, traders, and explorers, 
they were the Yankees of their day and needed 
a simple business alphabet, based on sound and 
not on sight as in the case of picture-writing. 
The result is our phonetic alphabet. When the 
Greeks became sufficiently civilized to want to 
write things down in place of remembering 
them, they appropriated fifteen of the Phoeni- 
cian letters and added six more. When the 





Romans became vaccinated with what we call 
“civilization,” they appropriated twenty letters 
of the alphabet and added four more. When 
our Anglo-Saxon forebears took on “culture,” 
they stole the entire Phoenician alphabet, to- 
gether with their clumsy numerals. 


The Romans counted on the fingers of one 
hand in units of five, counting each finger a 
“digit.” The V between the thumb and fore- 
finger indicating five. Having counted two 
fives, they indicated the total of two V’s, one 
upside down, like a capital X. 

These were the only numerals in common use 
in Europe until the Arabs, under the fiery 
leadership of Mohamet, fought their way along 
the northern coast of Africa until they reached 
the Strait of Gibraltar, across which they 
stepped into Spain to remain as conquerors for 
700 years. It was not until the year 732 that 
they were defeated at the famous battle of 
Tours and began their long and bloody retreat 
eastward. 

Now, the Moors were great mathematicians 
and astronomers. For centuries they had lived 
under the stars and had begun to solve the 
riddle of the physical universe. Unlike the 
Romans, they counted by tens, indicating the 
number by the number of lines required to 
make the symbol. Thus a single stroke stood 
for one; two strokes for two; three strokes for 
three; four strokes for four, and so on up to 
nine. It was not until the ninth century that 
people felt the need of zero. Having counted 
around the fingers of both hands they indi- 
cated ten by drawing a circle and — the 
figure one before it. Twice around the circle 
was naturally written twenty. This series of 
Arabic numerals is only one of the historic 
footprints which the Moors left on European 
soil during their stay of 700 years. 

Who'd ever think of the “whys’ and 
“‘wherefores” of Johnny’s methods of count- 
ing? Next time he does it just imagine he’s a 
little Roman adding up his day’s earnings after 
placing a judicious bet on Ben Hur! 











HAT sort of patriotism which forgets men 
and substitutes for them a non-existent ab- 
straction is an ignoble travesty of real patriot- 
ism. Education for citizenship means training 
not to blindly serve one’s country but intelli- 
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gently to serve one’s countrymen; not to love 
one’s fatherland but to love one’s fellows; not 
to live and die for a flag but to live and die for 
those children of God with whom one’s lot is 
cast. —Bernard Iddings Bell 
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A Concentrated “3 


Educational Campus » » » 


Once in a while one sees an entirely new 
“slant” on educational practices. Take for in- 
stance the South Milwaukee educational “‘cam- 
pus’... it's something new for this state, 
and unless we're way off, its underlying philos- 
ophy will find its way into many other schools. 











ISIT the average American 
Ya city to inspect its educational 
“plant,” and what have you? 

A high school more or less cen- 
trally located, a junior high school 
in the “new” part of town, which 
sanguine realtors point out will be 
“the center of our great metropolis 
in 1943,” elementary schools scat- 
tered about, some new and modern 
and others old and sometimes be- 
yond the possibilities of moderniza- 
tion, and lastly a vocational school. 

That has been the orthodox edu- 
cational plant, but today with the 
newer concept of the interrelation 
between vocational and academic 
education school boards are begin- 
ning to concentrate the educational units, and 
through a thorough and careful program of 
vocational guidance in junior high school, vo- 
cational school, and senior high school, have 
succeeded in correlating their vocational and 
academic subjects in such a way that the stu- 
dent in the junior and senior high schools is 
guided vocationally and culturally along side 
the vocational student. 

South Milwaukee has an unique “3 in 1” 
educational plant. Three years ago the city had 
one high school, a number of elementary 
schools, and a vocational school. A new junior 
high school was built adjacent to the high school 
two years ago. Then the vocational school 
burned to the ground, and the question was, 

“Shall we rebuild on the old site, or in a new 
location?” 

Three years ago a dynamic man arrived, as 
the new superintendent of schools. His name, 
Henry E. Smith, did not in any way set him 
off as different from the other 15,796 Smiths 
in Wisconsin, but before many months had 
passed this particular member of the Smith clan 
had ates the parents and tax payers of South 
Milwaukee with a new vision. 

“Don’t spread out our educational plant,” 
said Superintendent Smith, ‘We can build up 
a marvelous modern educational ‘campus’ op- 





Supt. Henry E. Smith 
is ame did not set 
vlad its president J. C. Bittinger, who 


erating as one unit. Three buildings linked to- 
gether will not only pay educationally—it will 
also pay financially, gentlemen.” 

The boards of education and the tax payers 
agreed—and so Mr. Smith’s dream became a 
reality, a brick and mortar plant of three units, 
with a single pulsing educational “heart.” That 
heart, keeping things running is a 
new type of practical correlation be- 
tween vocational and academic 
equipment and training. 

Last month the writer was lucky 
enough to see the plant and inspect 
the wonderful educational system 
developed by the boards of educa- 
tion of South Milwaukee. Foresight 
in building successful school units 
comes from men and women who 
have served sufficient length of time 
on the board to familiarize them- 
selves and appreciate the problems 
confronting the present age. The 
South Milwaukee Public Board of 
Education is fortunate in having as 


bas given twenty-five years of conscientious 
service to the schools of his city. 

Briefly, the ultimate plan includes the fol- 
lowing units: a senior high school, a junior 
high, a vocational school, a grade school, and a 
complete athletic field, including a football 
field, running track, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, and a general playground. Since 1929 
two new, fireproof buildings have been built. 
These buildings, (the junior high school built 
two years ago, and the vocational school, opened 
last February) are connected to the old high 
school and to each other by heated hallways. 
To these three units now standing the ultimate 
plan provides for other additions as they be- 
come necessary. 


$431,000 Economically Invested 


|N COMPLETING this centralized “campus” 

the people of South Milwaukee have invested 
$431,000 in buildings and equipment, in addi- 
tion to the high school. The Junior High school 
fully equipped is valued at $307,000; the Voca- 
tional School, partially equipped, cost $104,000, 
while $20,000 has been invested in the athletic 
field. It seems like a lot of money but when one 
sees what this $431,000 investment has achieved 
it seems an economical expenditure. 
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The junior high school is modernly equipped 
and the classroom facilities are very complete. 
Inbuilt lockers line the hall walls. On the first 
floor, an unique tile, (manufactured at “home’’) 
deadened the clatter of the writer’s iron-clip 
heels; ‘the best that money could buy,” as Mr. 
Smith explained, with all the justifiable pride 
of a father seeing his growing child “knock the 
stufing’” out of a neighbor boy. 

The vocational school, just completed, and as 
yet only partially furnished, has the same high 
gtade construction and appointment as the 
junior high school, The shop facilities for 
woodwork, mechanical drawing, machine shop, 
auto mechanics, home economics, and commer- 
cial subjects are unusual. The building is well 
laid out and ultra modern in every respect. 


While one cannot help but be impressed 
with the splendid “‘tools’” of education built 
into the South Milwaukee “‘campus,” the most 
unusual innovation is the progressive correla- 
tion between the activities and functions of the 
three schools. Not only are the three units 
united, materially—they are also united func- 
tionally. Vocational students can be found in 
the classroom of the junior high school, senior 
high students have many classes in the voca- 
tional building, and little 7th and 8th graders 
are shuttling back and forth in all three build- 
ings. There is no age demarcation, no class dis- 
tinction—they all ‘‘go to school,” and the social 
equality between vocational and “‘regular’’ stu- 
dents has resulted in hearty cooperation between 
the groups. 








DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF 
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The proposed plan for the complete educational “campus’’. Already $431,000 has been invested in two 
new buildings and improvements on the athletic field. 
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Six “Exploratory’’ Courses 


HIS unity between the three units has ex- 
tended to the educational program. Firmly 
believing in the prac- 


ern has produced a ‘‘campus”’ stabilizing a defi- 
nite step in the progress of Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational system. The splendid correlation be- 
tween vocational and academic educational and 
social life undoubtedly 





tical workability of 
vocational guidance, 
Supt. Smith and _ his 
co-workers have de- 
veloped a training 
program for every 
student going through 
the South Milwaukee 
educational system. 
There are six funda- 
mental “exploratory 
courses,’’ in wood- 
working, electricity, 
mechanical drawing, 
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leads to the best in- 
terests of all students 
—whether their train- 
ing is for the trades, 
or as a basis for con- 
= = ti nue d educational 
training in some insti- 
tution of higher learn- 
ing. 
All Benefit 

HIS concentration 

of equipment and 
educational develop- 





machine shop, print- 
ing, and auto mechan- 


The “Mother’ School 


Her modern children are tied to her apron strings. 


ment should lead to a 
healthy understanding 








ics. Each boy during 
his 7th, 8th, and 9th 
years takes these six 
courses, in 18 week 
“doses.” Then, if he 


COMPLETE UNITS 
OF THE 
“3 IN 1” CAMPUS 


between all groups of 
students. The high 
school student, work- 
ing in the vocational 
shops and with the vo- 

















Unit No. 2—The Vocational School 


Junior and senior highers use the shops. 


finds a special interest in any one course he 
receives a specialized, concentrated training in 
that field, during his 10th, 11th, and 12th 
years. A similar program is worked out for 
gitls, in the home economics and commercial 
courses. 

Yet, withall this vocational emphasis the aca- 
demic and cultural side is not overlooked. Stu- 
dents are required to take basic educational sub- 
jects throughout their five years of junior and 
senior high or vocational training. 

The coordinate functioning of the Board of 
Education, Supt. Henry E. Smith, Principal 
L. C. Montgomery, Vice-Principal George M. 
O’Brien, and Vocational Director A. G. West- 








Unit No. 3—The Junior High School 
“The best that money ($307,000) could buy. . . .” 


cational students, learns more about the trades, 
and also develops a wholesome attitude toward 
the boy or girl who, often through the force of 
necessity, is required to concentrate his or her 
training along practical, vocational lines. And 
the vocational student profits too, for he is able 
to use school libraries, gymnasiums and other 
high school facilities. 

The citizens of South Milwaukee can be 
justly proud of their efficient educational plant, 
which is serving the community in an efficient 
and beneficial way. From all appearances the 
workability of the plan is being successfully 
demonstrated by Supt. Smith and his staff. 
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Vitalizing the Teaching of Science 


Clyde Stewart 


Science Teacher 
Lancaster High School 


Through Photography » » » 





Mr. Clyde Stewart, science 
teacher in the Lancaster high 
school, has incorporated photo- 
graphic study in his classroom 
instruction. His experiences are 
briefly given here; and he has 
kindly supplied us with illustra- 
tions showing his methods of 
teaching. 


ISUAL work in the form 
\V of slides and strip film is 

beginning to occupy a 
stronger position in the public 
schools of today. Most people 
learn by seeing, and being hu- 
man, boys and girls of high 
school age enjoy seeing pictures 
of the things they are studying. 
The study of science demands 
more pictures and diagrams than 
any other subject taught in high 
school, 
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A typical student’s report, showing how the 
apparatus pictures are used. 





A typical science group working in the Lancaster high school lab- 
oratory. The experiment under consideration is ‘Electricity in the 
Home’. While groups work together each student works up individual 
reports, using photographs supplied by Mr. Stewart. 


We have been making use of pictures at 
Lancaster high school for two years, in our 
science work. On physics reports a picture of 
the apparatus used is pasted at the top of the 
first page. This is an actual photograph made 
by the instructor and furnished to the students 
at cost, (two cents a picture). This saves the 
student some time that would otherwise be used 
to draw a | ison of the apparatus. Ample 
practice in drawing diagrams is provided for 
in class work and tests. The picture reproduces 
the apparatus much more accurately than any 
one could draw it. It serves as a stimulus to 
make the rest of the report as neat as the 
picture. 

Science work can often be stimulated by pic- 
tures of local scientific apparatus that is un- 
available on a field trip. As an example, in 
teaching moving picture machines last year we 
took pictures of the sound equipment at the 
local theater and made the pictures into lantern 
slides. These sides were projected in the class- 
room and an explanation was given. A field 
trip to the theater booth would have been an 
impossibility. Another example put into prac- 
tice this year was a photographic trip to the 
local substation. Pictures were made of the va- 
rious instruments, switch boards, and trans- 
formers. The pictures were posted on the bul- 
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letin board with a short typewritten explana- 
tion beside each picture. Various parts of the 
apparatus shown in the pictures were numbered, 
and the corresponding numbers were put into 
the explanation, 


Helps in Large Groups 


FOR a small class a field trip to the substation 

would have been preferable, but with a large 
class such a trip would not have taught much 
to the average student. As the material was 
presented it was available at any time to any 
student, with the essential points carefully 
pointed out. This avoids over emphasis of non- 
essential points that follow undirected study or 
observation. Material presented in the class- 
room also comes to the student while he is in 
the classroom frame of mind, which is usually 
more receptive than the holiday attitude that 
often accompanies a field trip. 

Must a science teacher be a photographer to 
do these things? Not at all. The average sci- 
ence teacher can take pictures and finish them 


himself at small cost. The equipment needed is 
comparatively cheap, and a great amount of 
skill is not required to produce fair results. A 
good camera is the first requisite. It should be 
of the plate or film pack variety, of a conveni- 
ent size. The one used in taking the pictures 
reproduced on this page is a 344 by 414 inch 
Voigtlander plate model. This size is very con- 
venient to make into lantern slides 31/4, by 4 
inches. A developing and printing outfit can 
be obtained from any reliable photo supply 
dealer, for two dollars. This contains all that 
is needed for making prints and developing 
plates or films, and lantern slides can be made 
with the same equipment. The work can be 
done at night so that no special dark room is 
required. The total cost of camera and equip- 
ment need not exceed twenty dollars, 

There is a fascination in applying photog- 
raphy to teaching that opens up new channels 
of presentation, and the teacher who wants to 
do better teaching may find another helper in 
photography. 








Now ‘n Then >» >» » 


One Way of Getting Half-Day Holidays 


MR. CHARLES SMITH of Green Bay recalls 

how he used to establish school holidays 
to suit his own desires. He attended the old 
Dousman school of Green Bay. The majority 
of the students were “town kids”, but Charles 
lived some distance from school, which made 
it necessary for him to carry his noon lunch. 
When sliding or skating was exceptionally fine 
Charles would tinker with the old wood stove 
in such a way that it would belch forth smoke, 
and as the. teacher was devoid of mechanical 
skill the upshot was usually a half-day dismis- 
sal for the entire school. But like most things 
the scheme was overworked to the extent that 
a new stove was installed . . . and as a result 
Charles spent many a fine day over his speller! 


“Leave Your Bows and Arrows at Home” 


SEVENTY-SEVEN years ago last November 

the first high school in Wisconsin and the 
eighth in the Northwestern territory was estab- 
lished at Racine by special authorization of the 
state legislature. 

The attention of the entire state was drawn 
to the educational experiment and many teach- 
ers came to Racine to observe the proceedings. 

Before the school was built, the city was 
divided into two bitter factions over its loca- 
tion and the excitement was intense. Finally 


$6,114 was authorized for its construction, the 
architect being paid $50 for his plans. The 
building was of brick and two stories high. 

After a rigid examination, about twenty ap- 
plicants were admitted as students. Principal 
John G. McMynn who left a Kenosha school 
for the Racine position addressed the students 
at a general assembly on Dec. 12, 1853. The 
speech outlined a code of conduct and warned 
among other things that students were not to 
bring bows and arrows to school. 

Three years later the first class of ten stu- 
dents was graduated. A Racine newspaper, in 
—— the ceremonies, regretted that a guest 
of honor who recited a poem “had not first 
studied English.” 

“The oratorical efforts of John G. Saxe, 
noted Yankee poet, were so excruciatingly hor- 
rible,’ commented the candid editor, ‘that 
many of the audience had to withdraw, before 
the close of the recitations.” 

The graduation program lasted all day. It 
began in the morning with orations and essays, 
continued unabated with a public examination 
and finally staggered to a happy finish in the 
afternoon. 

Principal McMynn’s methods were some- 
times rough, but effective. One pupil is said to 
have confided that he never learned anything 
until the principal one day kicked him down 
stairs. 
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— 
Your “Final 


On Investments » » » 


The school teacher instinct is quite strong! 
Witness Mr. Rasey ... 4 full-fledged invest- 
ment adviser... reverting back to his old 
schoolroom habits by giving a “final” in May! 
This review will serve to remind you that if 
you insist in “plunging” into the market you 
will do well to take out more insurance, make a 
financial will, and buy a tin cup, a cane and 
smoked glasses, for future business equipment! 











F THERE were still a doubt that the writer 
of these articles had been grounded in class 
room experience, the review at the end of 

the year would complete the chain of evidence. 

There has been no attempt to discuss invest- 
ment problems in a technical manner. There 
has been the attempt to present a few practical 
suggestions which might serve as a guide in 
making investments. T he 
articles were written be- 
cause teachers, like most 
professional men and 
women, are engaged in- 
tensively in the problems 
incident to their own pro- 
fessional life and can give 
scant attention to the field 
of investment. They were 
written too because teach- 
ers particularly are subject 
to the sales arguments urging a number of me- 
diocre investment ‘opportunities’. 

A basic thought throughout the series is that 
thrift is primarily a matter of determination 
and habit. People with one thousand dollars or 
ten thousand spend it all; people with one 
thousand or ten thousand save a part regularly. 
Saving pays, for income scrupulously reinvested 
builds rapidly into surprisingly satisfactory re- 
sults. A definite and regular program of sav- 
ing and reinvestment, carefulness in the selec- 
tion of investments, and the willingness to ac- 
cept a fair return offer the surest means to the 
accumulation of capital. 

A second important fundamental idea is the 
fact that investment knowledge is not caught 
on the run. Some people who have the in- 
clination and time will master the principles of 
investment for themselves; others will select a 
trained investment counsel in whom they may 
have confidence and will rely upon his judg- 
ment; but too many will say, “Oh well, the 
story sounds plausible—I’ll take a chance,” and 
there goes the salary check, 
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DURING hard times we are 

forced to be prudent and 
thrifty, and in consequence 
get rich faster than we do in 
what we call prosperous times. 


—Stuyvesant Fish 


Lee C. Rasey 


Article No. 7 


A third important point is that greed and 
investment are inconsistent with each other. 
At this particular time the world is filled 
with ‘‘smart” people who are “broke” because 
five per cent was not sufficiently alluring. Spec- 
ulation is profuse with excitement, but nig- 
gardly with profits. Sufficient numbers of the 
uninitiated are willing to try, however, and thus 
make the business of manipulation profitable. 

The application of these ideas was made 
through certain definite suggestions. First, op- 
portunities for safe investment are available on 
every hand. Names of strong life insurance 
companies are as familiar in every community 
as the best advertised commodity. These great 
investment organizations have built up every 
possible safeguard for the protection of savings. 
Banks and investment houses have conducted 
business for generations 
and have built up reputa- 
tions for integrity that can 
hardly be disputed. Bonds 
of corporations whose 
names are symbols of 
financial strength are listed 
on the greatest market in 
the world, The New York 
Stock Exchange. That 
market is open to anyone 
who cares to use it at a 
cost of two dollars and fifty cents for the pur- 
chase of a thousand dollar bond. Common 
stocks offering, in effect, partnerships in the 
soundest business organizations of our country 
are available for investment. Over five hundred 
fifty thousand people, more than half of them 
women, are stock holders in one great enter- 
prise in which less than one-half of one per 
cent of the stock is owned by any one indi- 
vidual. 

Second, there are reputable agencies ready 
to do business with teachers, but there are also 
“bucket shops” and strangers with a glib 
tongue. There are sound securities easily avail- 
able; and there are “cats and dogs” thrust at 
the unsuspecting. The teacher, like everyone 
else, must decide where she will buy and what 
she will buy. 

Third, no formula can be suggested for se- 
lecting an investment. Terminology is not an 
adequate guide to safety. The factors govern- 
ing the case today may be different next year. 
Each investment is an important individual 
problem. 
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Forecasting Financial Forces to 


Further Interests > > » 


Miss Elva Seideman wrote an article on “Il- 
luminating Insurance in Our Schools,” which 
was published in the JOURNAL last year. The 
nation-wide publicity accorded this article has 
caused Miss Seideman to give us some more 
interesting thoughts on another subject. 











disorderly heap! Children reading them, 

clipping them, folding them! Bond of- 
fering lists, market letters, proxies, mortgage 
forms, cartoons, editorials, 


NJ aiorerly he Magazines! An orderly, 


Elva Seideman 
Vice Prin. Lincoln School, Sheboygan 


financial systems. The material for each unit is 
presented in such form that it is capable of be- 
ing understood, thus avoiding memorizing. A 
test at the completion of each section clinches 
the understanding of each division of work 
and ties its application to the whole. The work 
book is supplemented by the teacher's inter- 
pretative comments, by collateral reading, and 
by informal class discussion. 

The course aims to give a basis upon which 


boys and girls may build a better understand- 
ing of finance from their own 





news stories, scissors, and 


experience with due bills 





paste! A school room? Yes, 
any eighth grade in the pub- 
lic schools of Sheboygan. 
Realizing that boys and 
gitls of today must recognize 
perplexing contempo- 
raty problems and adjust 
themselves accordingly, the 
Sheboygan city schools have 
brought the subject of credit 
and finance to the boys and 
girls believing that a better 
understanding of these prob- 
lems should be a part of a 





HE schools are not 
robot factories to | 
produce mechanical | 
| men, nor are they huge | 
| mills to grind out mass | 
productionon the | 
same trade mark lev- | 
els. They are for the 
purpose of helping 
each child to achieve a | 
| life of rich sig- 


'| charge accounts, installment 
buying, their own activities in 
buying, selling, and renting; 
and their own information as 
gleaned from books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 


Intended as Basic Course 


HE work does not pre- 
sume to give a complete 
exposition of the principles of 
credit and finance which form 
the basis of barter. It aspires 


. ni x . . . e 
general education. ificance to train children in habits of 
Agnes Samuelson, - 
Si U it f \/ k P Superintendent of Public Instruc- | thought which a | enable 
ix Units of Wor tion, Iowa '| them to react to problems of 











finance on the basis of de- 





THE plan is simple. The _L— 
course is organized around 
six centralizing units or topics carefully devel- 
oped in advance in work books. These are the 
causes of all the zealous snipping and sticking. 
The children imagine themselves authors and 
they endeavor to make their work books as 
vital and vivid as the texts they have been lured 
to read by their stimulating excerpts and illus- 
trations. They are finding pertinent, explana- 
tory material to elucidate the topics suggested 
in the work books. The course begins with an 
explanation of barter and of money, a discus- 
sion of the monetary system we are using in the 
United States and the work of money and 
credit in modern business enterprises. Then the 
uses of credit instruments such as checks, notes, 
and drafts are shown, followed by a study of 
financial institutions—stock and bond markets, 
merchandising practices, insurance, and taxa- 
tion—and the operation of our economic and 


liberate judgment. Money af- 
fairs play an exceedingly important role in 
modern life yet many young people have only 
a very casual knowledge of them. If materials 
are judiciously selected and skillfully presented, 
they are not too difficult for the children of the 
eighth grades to understand. On the contrary, 
they offer exceptional opportunities for real 
training of a type that will meet the insistent 
demands of today. 


Because the work books and tests at Sheboy- 


gan show that the children are interested, and- 


that they are familiar with a reading vocabulary 

eculiar to economic situations, the course, it is 
Pelieved, has accomplished its purpose. What 
the boys and girls learn at school will be modi- 
fied, corrected, and illuminated by experience, 
but the capacity for observation and straight 
thinking they are acquiring is a permanent ad- 
vantage to them. 
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A. Thumbnail History of Our Prosperous 


N 1634 Jean Nicolet was sent by Champlain 
to explore the region of which now Wis- 
consin forms a part. He came by the way of 

the great lakes and up the Fox river, secured 
the friendship of the Indians, and returned by 
the way of Illinois and Michigan. 

When Jean Nicolet, three centuries ago, came 
to this territory known as Wisconsin, he saw a 
fair land of dense forests which contained 
stately pines, huge hemlocks, and majestic hard- 
woods. All was quiet, save for the howling of 
a timber wolf, or coyote, the shriek of an eagle 
or buzzard, the pecking of a redhead, or the 
crashing of a tree falling only at nature's 
command. 

What do we see today? Prosperous cities 
which line our lake shores from Milwaukee to 
Superior, with hundreds of industrial plants, 
employing thousands of contented workmen; 
modern homes with every convenience for the 
house wife; dairy farms with well kept build- 
ings, which are electrically equipped and which 
have modern machinery, silos, and cattle of su- 
perior stock and breed; splendid educational 
institutions, four hundred and thirty-three high 
schools, each offering a four year course of 
study, nineteen colleges, thirty-five technical 
and county training schools, and a world re- 
nowned university—a model commonwealth, 
rich in industries, rich in homes, rich in oppor- 
tunities, rich in men and women of courage and 
character. 





A True Pioneer State 


HE early history of Wisconsin is a story of 

adventure, toil, suffering, and romance. To 
clear the forests; mark roads through the path- 
less wilderness; fight back the wolf, bear, and 
Indian; resist disease and the winter's cold; 
make tools with which to work; produce with 
ptimitive methods their food and clothing; 
and build their log cabins demanded the best 
qualities of the human race—the keenness of 
the Frenchman, the economy of the German, 
the sturdiness of the Swede and Norwegian, 
and the puritanism of the New Englander. 

The most notable event recorded in the pre- 
Territorial history of Wisconsin is the con- 
flict between the Sac and Fox Indians, and 
the United States. The Indians offered the 
greatest obstacle to progress; but, by the Black 
Hawk War, they were forced to retreat across 
the Mississippi river, leaving forever the hunt- 
ing grounds of their ancestors and the mounded 
graves of their dead. 
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The retreat of the Indians encouraged col- 
Onization. Farming communities grew rapidly, 
and the zinc and lead mines near and around 
Platteville were worked extensively. The in- 
crease in population led to the establishment of 
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Upper Left: Upper Right: 


Wisconsin’s territorial capitol, 
at Belmont, in 1836 





Wisconsin’s first capitol in 
Madison, replaced in 1869 








Arthur J. Kriewald 


sus Badger State Rr 


our state government with its capitol, first near Langlade, who settled at Green Bay in 1776. 
the village of Belmont, and later in Madison, For the next 65 years settlement was very slow, 
then only a virgin forest amid four lakes, but there being but 3256 inhabitants in the region 
now one of the most beautiful cities in America. in 1830, while at the present time (1930) the 

The first permanent white settler was De population in round numbers is 3,000,000. 

Settlements multiplied rapidly after the In- 
dian menace was removed. In 1836 Wisconsin 
was set apart from the Michigan territory by 
act of Congress. The first meeting place of the 
territorial legislature was to be decided upon 
by the Governor, but as soon as possible a 
permanent capital was to be agreed upon. 

The first officers of the territory took the 
oath of office at Mineral Point. The first legis- 
lature met at Old Belmont, October 25, and 
adjourned to December 9. 

There were four places which were all im- 
portant in the minds of the people and urged 
upon the consideration of the legislators. 
There were Madison, Fond du Lac, Belmont, 
and Cassville. 

When the bill was reported back on Novem- 
ber 3, 1836 a lively debate took place, and the 
following cities were mentioned instead of 
Madison: Fond du Lac, Portage, Helena, Mil- 
waukee, Racine, Belmont, Platteville, Mineral 
Point, Green Bay, Cassville, Peru, Koshkonong, 
Wisconsinapolis, Wisconsin City, and the pres- 
ent Dubuque, Iowa. 

In January 1836 James Doty staked out the 
town which afterwards came to be known as 
Madison. 

When the exact location was decided upon 
Messrs. De LaPlaine and Burdick, offered the 
state fourteen acres of land in the form of a : 
square, which took in all of the top of the hill, 
between the two lakes. The offer was accepted, 
and a capitol building was erected which looks 
very much like the capitol building at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Of Madison and her four lakes, Henry W. 
Longfellow said: 

“In flowing robes of azure dressed; 

Four lovely handmaids that uphold 
Their shining mirrors rimmed with gold, 
To the fair city of the west.” : 



































Ideal Dairy Climate 


INCE the establishment of our government, 
Wisconsin has become nationally recognized ' 
as the leading dairy state. By nature Wisconsin 
seems especially adapted to this important 


—Courtesy Wis. State Journal 


Four date Capitols » » 


Lower Left: Lower Right: branch of industry. Her climate has enabled 
itol in The second statehouse in Madi- Our present capitol, an un- her to become famous as a cheese state. Our 
1869 son, destroyed by fire in 1904 a of architec- great bordering bodies of water prevent ex- 
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tremes of heat or cold in summer and in win- 
ter. The air adjacent to these bodies of water 
becomes charged with moisture, which precipi- 
tation in turn increases the supply of grasses 
suitable for the maintainance of dairy stock. 


Our great dairy resources contribute to make 
Wisconsin famous throughout Europe and the 
rest of the world as the great rival of New 
York in the manufacture of cheese. 








The Home of “Contented Cows’ 


Our 2,000,000 milch cows keep cheese eaters 
contented in 48 states 


Wisconsin leads all other states in dairying. 
It has over 2,000,000 milk producing cows. 
About 30% of the milk produced is used for 
butter, 30% for cheese, 16% for condensed 
milk and 23% for market milk. Wisconsin sup- 
plies 74% of all the American cheese pro- 
duced in this country, 92% of the brick and 
munster cheese, 82% of the Swiss cheese (Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin, being known as the ‘Swiss 
cheese capital of the United States”), and 11% 
of the butter. Wisconsin ranks first in all of 
these dairy products, except butter, in which it 
ranks third. 


Rapid Industrial Progress 


EFORE the Civil War, Wisconsin’s economic 

activities were limited almost entirely to 
agriculture, but now we are among the fore- 
most industrial states of the union. During the 
last ten years, the wealth of our neighboring 
states, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and Iowa 
increased less than sixty per cent; while the 
wealth of Wisconsin increased ninety per cent. 
From 1912 to 1922 the total wealth of Wis- 
consin increased from $4,300,000,000 to 
$7,900,000,000. This represents an increase of 
82%, as compared with 72% for the country 
as a whole during the same period. 


According to population, there are more 
homes owned in Wisconsin than in any one 
of the neighboring states. Sixty-four per cent of 
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all families in Wisconsin own their own homes; 
the second highest percentage of home own- 
ership among all forty-eight states. 

In each of the last twenty years, Wisconsin 
has had a lower percentage of commercial fail- 
ures than the country as a whole. In many 
years it has had the lowest rate of any state. 
In the twenty years, 1906-1925, a total of only 
28 banks failed in Wisconsin with combined 
liabilities of less than $6,000,000. This total 
of bank failures in twenty years was less than 
the number of failures in the single year of 
1926 in each of seven other states.* 

The manufactured products of Milwaukee, 
our state’s metropolis, exceed in value those of 
Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Akron, or. Boston; each of the above men- 
tioned cities having a larger population than 
Milwaukee. Parker Pens of Janesville, Mirro 
Aluminum made at Manitowoc, Simmons Beds 
and Nash Cars of Kenosha, Horlick’s Malted 
Milk of Racine, Oshkosh Woodwork (the 
Paines of Oshkosh having the largest sash and 
door plants in the world), Kohler products of 
Kohler—‘‘the finest industrial village in the 
United States’”—Bradley Knit Goods at Dela- 
van (the largest knitting company in the 
world) , are Wisconsin products known through- 
out the United States and the rest of the world. 

Wisconsin leads all states in the production 
of canning peas, and normally i am 60% 
of the total pea pack in the country. Wisconsin 
leads all states in aluminium manufactures, 
concrete mixers, dredging and excavating ma- 
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Many Factories of Famous Products 


From beds to bathtubs . . . with Milwaukee as 
the hub of Wisconsin’s industrialism 


chinery, ore crushers and planing mill machin- 
ety. Thirteen of the world’s largest industries 
are located at Milwaukee. 


* Figures just released by the Wisconsin board of agricul- 
ture and marketing show that Wisconsin has had fewer busi- 
ness failures during the “depression” than any other state 
in the Union having 50,000 business enterprises. 
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Active Mines in Wisconsin 


AMONG the various industries which have 

been developed by the people of Wiscon- 
sin, none is more worthy of study and consid- 
eration than that of mining. Various minerals 
are found in different parts of the state, and 
put to different uses. Southwestern Wisconsin 
especially yields and has yielded an abundance 
of wealth in the shape of ores. 











Unsung Heroes in the Mining Field 
Zinc pops up around Cuba City... 


The work of manufacturing zinc in Wis- 
consin has been chiefly confined to Cuba City 
and Mineral Point; Cuba City having one of 
the largest zinc separating plants in the world. 
Its output equals or exceeds that of any works 
of its kind in the United States and probably in 
the world. 

To Mr. Robert George of Mineral Point is 
given the credit of establishing the process on 
separating the zinc ore from the rough ore. 

Although not primarily a mining state, Wis- 
consin has some of the richest lead and zinc 
deposits in the country; and, at Superior, the 
largest iron ore dock in the world. 


Playground of the Mid-West 
HUS Wisconsin has developed from a path- 


less wilderness into a rich model common- 
wealth. But Wisconsin, the progressive state, 
looks toward the future which beckons us ‘‘For- 
ward” to greater achievements, greater wealth, 
and greater service. Twenty years hence, Wis- 
consin will be known, not only as an ideal 
state in which to live and work, but also an 
ideal state in which to play. As Palm Beach, 
Atlanta, Colorado Springs, Denver, and Los 
Angeles have won wealth and fame in serv- 
ing the tourists, so Wisconsin, in the future, 
may enjoy a prosperity, far greater than any 
she has known in the past, by conserving, for 
the enjoyment of all the people, her hills and 
valleys, her lakes and streams that make her the 
natural playground of the middle west. 


But these gifts of nature are rapidly being 
destroyed. The virgin timber is being cut, and 
the lakes are being monopolized for the benefit 
of but a few people. Something must be done 
to conserve these blessings for all the people. 
As Wisconsinites understand the interpretation 
of the word conservation, it means more than 
the mere planting of game fish in our streams, 
brooks, and lakes to satisfy the instincts of 
our various fishermen, it means more than the 
restocking of game for our timbers to satisfy 
the instincts of our yearly hunters. In Wiscon- 
sin at least, it means the restoration of marshes, 
better growing conditions for future forests 
that may house our game. The Conservation 
Commission of our state government, the Izaak 
Walton League, and the Land O'Lakes Asso- 
ciation and other organizations and individuals 
are doing much to protect the wild life and 
wild flowers, and to conserve the swamps and 
forests “‘where wilderness creatures and wild 
fowl may congregate and find haven and sus- 
tenance.” 














"Something must be done to conserve these 
blessings .. .” 


The Good Old Badger State 


“Where the grey dawn breaks 

O’er the sleeping lakes, 

In the depth of the northern pines, 
Where the wild duck skims, 

And the muskie swims 

And the crystal water shines. 


“Where Nature’s hand 

Has blessed the land, 

With bounteous gifts and great, 
You'll find elsewhere 

No place more fair 

Than the good old Badger State.” 
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State Department >» » 


Mr. Giles, again gives us something to think 
about, in connection with changing attitudes in edu- 
cation. 











The Socialized Recitation Again 


J. T. Giles 
State High School Supervisor 


| T TOOK over twenty years of expensive trial 

and error for us to discover that the normal 
classroom group of twenty or thirty pupils can- 
not be socialized. The range of interests and 
Capacities is too great. Initiative develops in a 
small group of leaders while the main body of 
the class remains inert. Learning is expected to 
take place largely through listening to a dis- 
cussion which is usually superficial and often 
inaccurate. Even the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of the socialized recitation now admit its 
serious limitations and its failure as a panacea. 

As the pendulum swung in response to our 
dissatisfaction with large group methods we 
naturally went to individualized instruction. 
We discarded talking and listening for read- 
ing, writing, and manipulating. But again we 
are beginning to see the weaknesses of the new 
technique. Whatever social values inhered in 
the large group were lost in the individual 
study plan although we still believe with Dewey 
that learning takes place best in a social situa- 
tion. It is true that drill for skill is necessarily 
individual but this is probably not true of 
growth in problem solving. The excessive writ- 
ing by the pupils is of doubtful value; a large 
part of it is copied and much of it is plagaristic. 
Teachers are overworked in a futile attempt to 
read, correct, and evaluate the pupils’ writing. 
Already, for these and similar reasons, there are 
signs of reaction against an overemphasis on 
individual methods. 

The return of the pendulum, however, is 
not carrying us back to the old extreme of the 
large classroom group, but rather to small so- 
cial groups within the large one. This is, of 
course, not a new idea but its possibilities have 
never been fully explored in the upper grades 
and high school. A small homogeneous group 
of from two to five or six persons is the normal 
social group; larger than that it becomes a lead- 
ership group. Recent scientifically controlled ex- 
periments with high school classes seem to ver- 
ify this empirical statement. Small pupil-groups 
of similar interests and abilities working at 
their own best rates of achievement on suitable 
problems or projects offer a most promising 
field of experimentation today. The results 
thus far reported are encouraging. 
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The Closing Weeks of School 


HE last few weeks are destined to be busy 

ones on the part of both teachers and pu- 
pils. The school year is drawing to a close and 
teachers will realize the almost herculean tasks 
required of them in order to bring all the 
loose ends together and to finish the accom- 
plishment of all things planned for earlier in 
the year. It is a good time to cultivate poise and 
to become reconciled to the doing of one day's 
work at a time. Teachers should not permit 
themselves through a multiplicity of duties to 
approach practically a physical breakdown at 
the close of the year so that they are in no con- 
dition physically to enjoy the pleasures of a 
well earned summer vacation. It is right and 
proper to work assiduously, but there should be 
reasonable intervals of relaxation and rest. The 
reasonable conservation of health and nerve 
force on the part of the teacher will, in the long 
run, make a substantial contribution to her effi- 
ciency and general value to her school and to 
the community in general. 

eo; 


Commencement Speakers 


HE Department is receiving about the usual 
number of requests for speakers during the 

coming commencement season. As these re- 
quests have to be filed in the order of their re- 
ceipt, it is suggested that principals and super- 
intendents who desire this type of service from 
members of the Department, file their requests 
in the near future; otherwise the date of their 
selection is likely to be preempted from some 
other quarter. 

The plan of obtaining an outside speaker for 
commencement occasions appears to be rather 
firmly established in the educational world, al- 
though in many instances a service just as satis- 
factory could be maintained by the employment 
of a local speaker. However, as long as the 
practice remains in vogue, the Department of 
Public Instruction is entirely willing to do its 
share in furnishing speakers in the belief that 
this is a service to the various communities 
compatible with the purposes of public service 
for which the Department is organized. 

e° 
Report from Walworth County 

TATE Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Calla- 

han, sent out a letter last December sug- 
gesting that the various county superintendents 
in the state encourage whenever possible some 
type of milk work in the schools. A splendid 
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response to this is being attempted in Wal- 
worth county. Miss Maude Mitchell, county su- 
perintendent of schools, and her assistants to- 
gether with the county agricultural agent and 
county nurse are carrying on a very extensive 
dairy program. 

The monthly school bulletin issued by the 
county superintendent's office and sent to every 
teacher in the county included a copy of Mr. 
Callahan’s letter and suggestions for the teacher 
in carrying on such a program. As a result, each 
township held a community meeting, at which 
was presented a milk program of milk plays, 
stories, songs, etc. The county agent, James 
Beattie and the milk specialist from the College 
of Agriculture, Gladys Stillman, and other in- 
terested parties gave talks on the food value of 
milk sak dairy products at these public school 
meetings and also at P. T. A. meetings and 
Farmers Clubs’ meetings. Every school in the 
county had a share in one of these programs. 

The material for these programs was sent by 
the milk specialist to Miss Mitchell, who had it 
mimeographed and sent on to the teachers. 
Other material was secured from the W. A. 
T. A. During the month of March, the agri- 
cultural work in the schools stressed dairy prod- 
ucts for the “health, vigorous development and 
welfare of children and adults.’” A very fine 
milk pageant was given at one of the commu- 
nity meetings, while another school sold milk 
and dairy products for their lunch and still 
another had milk movies. This dairy project 
will be stressed at the county fair. A county 
wide essay contest was the climax of this pro- 
gram with very nice prizes given by the milk 
association. The local newspapers did their 
share by printing articles written by the county 
agricultural agent. 


School Costs in Wisconsin for the School 
Year Ending June 30, 1930 


HE total cost of the public schools in Wis- 

consin for the school year 1929-30, includ- 
ing capital outlay and debt service, amounted 
to $56,050,376.13 according to the biennial re- 
port recently issued by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Of this amount $25,314,268.10 
was expended by the schools in the counties, 
under the jurisdiction of the county superin- 
tendents, and $30,736,108.03 was expended by 
91 cities, under the jurisdiction of the city su- 
perintendents. For the same year there were 
20,565 public school teachers in the state. Of 
this number 6,372 were in the rural schools, 
1,943 in the state graded schools, 3,385 in the 
high schools and grades below, under the juris- 
diction of the county superintendents, and 8,865 
in the high schools and grades in the 91 cities, 
under the jurisdiction of the city superintend- 
ents. There were 4,735 high school teachers. 


Table “A,” below, shows the different di- 
visions of the schools, the number of teachers, 
the average number of teachers in each division, 
the total amount of salary in each division, and 
the average salary per teacher in each division. 


During 1929-30 there were 528,130 pupils 
enrolled in the entire state of which number 
268,608 were enrolled in the counties and 
259,522 in the cities. The total average daily 
attendance of the entire state was 476,027 of 
which number 238,426 were in the counties 
and 227,601 in the cities. 


The second table “B,” below, shows the per 
capita cost on both enrollment and average daily 
attendance for the counties, cities and state as a 
whole. 






































TABLE “A” 
Number of Average 
1929-30 teachers Average Amount teacher 
in the number of paid for salary in 
state teachers salaries the state 
OS Ee cn LN Se enn oe ON RE See Re 6,372 1 $5,423,286 $ 851 
MERIC. DISCRNT-OCROONS ooo 1,943 3 2,221,095 1,143 
High schools and grades below, under Co. Supt. ~~~ 3,385 11 4,740,104 1,400 
High schools and grades below, under City Supt. --- 8,865 96 16,404,332 | 1,850 
Po Oo) ab. ee ee 4,735 12 9,284,339 | 1,960 _ 
TABLE ‘‘B” 
EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL — 
1929-30 | County | City All State 
NEA i. ccrrtiinsigerdincrin nian | $18,924,837.94 | $23,675,641.11 $42,600,479.05 
Gor av; daily aie. 2. 35224 anne | 79.40 | 104.00 91.40 
I isercnicninciteeniseoohatsl 70.40 | 91.20 80.60 
tee he nag rR 13,367,704.74 | 17,548,091.95 30,915,796.69 
On ave Gay QUE: 26.225 h ce ea esns 56.00 | 77.10 66.30 
On Gnngument 45... ee 49.80 | 67.60 58.60 








* Total school cost less capital outlay and debr service. 
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From the Book Shelf » » » 


Upon books the collective education of the 
race depends; they are the sole instrument of 
registering, perpetuating, and transmitting 
thought. —H. Rogers 











Education as a Life Work 


By Riverda Harding Jordan, The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 


AMERY timely professional book of a wholesome 
“inspirational” mature. The author has con- 
sciously set out to present the teaching profession in 
more than its immediate object of mere teaching; it 
seeks to develop a professional consciousness in the 
prospective teacher, so that he or she will regard 
teaching as more than “‘five classes in history, three 
in English and as little other work as I can get away 
with’. Best of all, the author has taken a healthy, 
proud attitude toward the chosen field of teaching, 
refusing to apologize for “the little pay, but the fine 
class of ‘honorably poor’ people with whom you as- 
sociate.” Teaching, according to Professor Jordan, 
presents rewards sufficient to attract “well prepared 
men of the virile type most needed in the work.” 


The book is roughly divided into two parts: “A 
Study of the Opportunities in Educational Work” and 
“The Meaning of Present Day Education”. Through- 
out, the book forms a fine inspirational background 
for students in teacher training schools, where young 
men and women are too often prone to regard their 
future as a job instead of an unmatched opportunity 
of developing ideals and character in the young lives 
intrusted to their care. 


Study and Personality 
By Richard L. Sandwick, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Y EARS ago it wasn’t unusual for the teacher to 
pronounce the hard words, work out the hardest 
problems before the class, and in many other ways 
exert a lot of energy defeating the very purpose of 
education . . . that of teaching the pupil to think 
and study things out for himself. Just as modern 
parents have learned that a child learns more, and 
develops his personality more, by doing a job by 
himself (even though it may be only 50% as efhi- 
cient as an adult would do it), so modern educators 
have learned that it is important to teach people how 
to study. While one out of ten children might learn 
how to swim by dumping them out of a boat in 
twenty feet of water the low percentage of success 
keeps this method out of the accepted class of in- 
struction . . . and just so with study, while one out 
of ten might “come through” without direction it is 
far better to devote a little time and effort to care 
for the other nine; though, in so doing the quick 
child should be advanced and kept busy at his own, 
abnormally rapid pace. 

This little book is full of helpful suggestions for 
the teacher to follow, in teaching children how to 
study. Feeling that whatever makes good boys and 
girls makes good students, the author has included 
appendix chapters on “Manners and Social Customs”. 
Each chapter in the text is supplemented by well pre- 
pared exercises, covering the content material of the 
chapter presented. 
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The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades 
By Marion Paine Stevens, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York. 


FE VERYONE who has ever visted the primary grades 
realizes that the major teaching problem is direct- 
ing the physical and mental activities of the children 
in such a way that they will be able to play togethes 
and think individually. The Activities Curriculum in 
the Primary Grades is a combination text and teacher 
work-book . . . it theorizes, and more importantly, 
demonstrates actual methods of directing the activi- 
ties program under discussion. 

Miss Stevens has divided her book into three parts. 
... Part I, “The Activities Curriculum’ supposedly 
written to acquaint people with the fundamental 
problems confronting the teacher in the primary 
grades. While this part of the book is essential to as 
complete a discussion of the subject as Miss Stevens 
has undertaken, the reviewer found more value and 
interest in Parts II and III, “Typical Activities’ and 
“Typical Units of Work’. In these two splendid di- 
visions the author has given the primary teacher some 
fresh and helpful “leads”; and further mention 
should be made of the many descriptive photographs, 
illustrating the methods of carrying out activities. 

Some few primary teachers may know most of the 
material given in this book, but the vast majority of 
our teachers will find the book more than interesting 
professional reading . . . it can well be used as a 
teaching guide, and a handy suggestion book, for 
those “‘blank’”’ periods all of us relapse into. 








OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS WHICH ARE 
ATTRACTING NATION-WIDE ATTENTION 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES, by 
J. Cayce Morrison. 
A new series of spellers containing the 
| words everyone should know how to spell, 
and providing for the diagnosis and cor- 
rection of individual spelling difficulties. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES, 
by Bodley and Thurston, 

A new series of basal texts and work 
books which make geography refreshing 
to teach and fascinating to study. Texts 
most readable, and rich in pupil and 
teacher aids. Work books distinguished 
for effective and varied exercises and ex- 
cellent outline maps. 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES, by 

Southworth and Southworth. 

A new series of history texts and work 
books, covering our Old World back- 
ground and American History to the pres- 
ent day. The most complete and least ex- 
pensive series of elementary histories on 
the market. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, 

Groat, Firman, and Smith. 

An unusual series of arithmetic texts 
distinguished for scientific background; 
simple, step-by-step process development; 
appealing child problems; scientifically 
constructed drills and tests; and many 
other worth while features, 


Write for Complete Descriptive Matter 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| ATLANTA DALLAS 
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A Speller In Which 


1. Over 98% of all running words used in English communication are pre- 
sented. 
This is attained with a minimal list of 3818 words. 


2. Usage rather than difficulty determines in what grade any word 
is taught. 


Thus is followed the psychological principle that a word should be presented in 
the grade where the pupils have the greatest need for it in writing. 


8. Reviews are based on the scientifically determined difficulty of words. 
Thus opportunity is given for the complete learning of all words. 


THE BREED-FRENCH SPELLER 


by 
F. S. Breed, University of Chicago, and:W. C. French, George Washington University 


This book is for use with any recognized method of study—Test-Study, 
Study-Test, Study-Test-Study, etc. 


Special exercises, tests, and other study helps lend to the general effici- 


ency. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 


221 E. 20th St. Chicago, Illinois 























RE-ADOPTED 


For Five Years’ Exclusive Basal Use 


On Monday, March 23, 1931, the State 
Board of Education of 


INDIANA 


readopted 
Brigham and McFarlane’s 





Essentials of Geography 





for exclusive basal use for a period of five years because of the 
successful use of these geographies for the past five years. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ELSON 
BASIC 
READERS 


William H. Elson William S, Gray 
Author, The Elson Readers, University of Chicago 
Child-Library Readers, etc. Editor, Twenty-Fourth 


Yearbook, etc. 
The Background 
of these new Readers includes — 


1—Conspicuous success in the authorship 
and editing of school readers. 





2—Genuine scientific research in the field 
of reading. 
3—New surveys — by questionnaire — re- 
garding interesting content based on 
the experience of teacher and chil- 
ren. 


4—Authoritative word studies and sur- 
veys used in compiling the basic word 
list. 

5—The development of the diversified 
approach to reading. 

6—The new Gray word-perception tech- 
nique. 

‘The Basic Reader must bea 
specialized book’’ 
Scott, Foresman and Company 


Builders of Educational Programs 








623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 











A Four-Year Course in Spanish for High 
Schools 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Serial No. 1688 
High School Series 26. Issued by the Committee on High 
School Relations, prepared by the Department of Spanish, 
Madison, June 1930. 40 pp. (Free to residents of the State 
of Wisconsin. $.10 per copy to non-residents.) 


‘T BACHERS of Spanish will find this course of 
study interesting reading. The beginning teacher 
will welcome especially the clear outline of the course 
and the many helpful teaching suggestions. 


The Junior Books for May 


Skags, The Milk Horse 
By Miriam Blanton Huber, American Book Co., 
Chicago. 


THE author of this elementary reader has built up 
her story on a strong appeal of hero-worship, for 
only the dull and abnormal child fails to admire 
such “gods’’ as the ice man, the janitor, the police- 
man, and the milk man. Skags therefore immediately 
becomes a familiar figure to the average youngster, 
and quite naturally all the intimate facts concerning 
his work-a-day life become matters of prime impor- 
tance to the juvenile reader. Miss Huber has not en- 
dowed her hero with any faculty of speech, and 
therefore the story retains a realistic note, so often 
lost in animal stories. The story is full of dramatic 
interest, and manages to slip in some interesting 
facts concerning the production of milk. The illus- 
trations are well done, and serve to “pep” up the 
interesting narrative. 
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La Salle 
By Ross F. Lockridge, World Book Co., New 
York. Price $1.40. 


[JNLIKE most supplementary readers for grade and 
high school students of history this book is 
largely made up of authentic source material. The 
very fact that so much of Wisconsin’s pioneer his- 
tory concerns the French influence, following the 
trail-blazing of La Salle, should make this book es- 
pecially interesting to the history classes in this state. 
The book, in its careful preparation, will satisfy the 
exactness demanded by adult readers, and still it is 
written in a simple, direct manner to fit the require- 
ments of upper grade and high school readers. La 
Salle is a worthy companion volume to the author's 
previous biographies on A. Lincoln and George Rog- 
ers Clark. 


Health Stories and Practice 
By William E. Burkard, Raymond L. Chambers, 
and Frederick W. Maroney, Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago. 


Njowabays, with competition even extending to 
the writing of children’s books, authors are 
nearly required to get a new “‘slant” to their writ- 
ings. The authors of this little reader (for third 
graders) have succeeded in writing a “health” book, 
with the preaching done so cleverly that children will 
just “drink it in” as a part of the stories. The stories 
themselves are unusual, for they are imaginative, ro- 
mantic little plots, some dealing with fairies, others 
with everyday events ... yet each has its little 
health moral, with specific ““Remember’’s and ‘Things 
to Do’’s at the end of each narrative. The skill in 
which the authors have injected the practical lessons 
make this book a worthy contribution to the large 
field of “health readers” published lately. 





THE CLIMAX 
SERIES, R. V. D. Magoffin, Editor 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR (Magoffin & Henry) 
LATIN—SECOND YEAR (Berry & Lee) 
LATIN—FOURTH YEAR (Burton & 


Gummere) 


The Climax Series follows throughout an 
editorial policy which insists on the preser- 
vation of the whole rich heritage of the 
Latin language, and its presentation in ac- 
cordance with the principles of modern 
teaching, most clearly stated in the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation. 
Each book of the series is enriched with the 
unique experience and the true scholarship 
of its authors. 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 East Johnson Street, Madison, Wis. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
221 East 20 St., Chicago, Il. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


If you doubt the superiority of THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE over all other 
children’s encyclopedias, ask those who 
are using it in their schools. The follow- 
ing are a few of the Wisconsin schools | 
and libraries using our publications: 


Milwaukee, Ashland, Cumberland, De- 
Pere, Green Bay, Grantsburg, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Pardeeville, Prairie du 
Chien, Mt. Horeb, Oregon, Stoughton, 
Beaver Dam, Mayville, Randolph, Su- 
perior, Menomonie, Florence, Cran- 
don, Platteville, Hazel Green, Mon- 
roe, Ft. Atkinson, Lake Mills, Water- 
town, Kenosha, Algoma, LaCrosse, 
Benton, Antigo, Merrill, Tomahawk, 
Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Marinette, 
Mosinee, Wausau, Schofield, White- 
fish Bay, West Allis, Wauwatosa, 
Sparta, Oconto, Appleton, Port Wash- 
ington, River Falls, Stevens Point, 
Phillips, Park Falls, Racine, Burling- 
ton, Edgerton, Evansville, Janesville, 
Milton, Beloit, Shawano, Sheboygan, 
Plymouth, Glenwood, New Richmond, 
Whitehall, LaFarge, Delavan, White- 
water, Lake Geneva, Elkhorn, Wau- 
paca, Oconomowoc, Waukesha, Pe- 
waukee, Oshkosh, Wisconsin Rapids. 


The Grolier Society 


4750 Sheridan Road Chicago, Illinois 
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7 WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Defines every word so that 
its use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 


Advanced Edition $2.64 Indexed - - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Edition 80 


Published by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














Pictured 
Knowledge 


The Foundational 
Library 








Especially Adapted 


to fit the minds and fill the 
needs of the children in the 
lower grades. 


A standard encyclopedia 
for reference is considered 
necessary for the upper 
grades. 





But Why Neglect 


giving the lower grades PIC- 
TURED KNOWLEDGE — a 
supplement to their text 
which will arouse the chil- 
dren’s interest and lay a 
proper foundation so _ that 
they will get more out of your 
encyclopedias when they are 
older. 








Marshall Hughes Company 
2233 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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schools are using one or more of 





Books Received in April 


American Book Company 

Buros Spelling Workbook. Oscar K. Buros. 

Workbook for Our Friends at Home and School. 
Margaret L. White & Alice Hanthorn. 

Workbook for Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 
Margaret L. White & Alice Hanthorn. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 

The Story of Our National Ballads, C. A. Browne 
(Revised Edition). 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Workbook in Vocations. Wm. M. Proctor, Chas. G. 
Wrenn, Glidden R. Benefield. 

Laboratory Textbook in Civics. Walter R. Hepner 
and Frances K. Hepner. 


Laurel Book Company 

Introductory Algebra—Johnson & Belcher. 

Vital English (Primary Book, Intermediate Book, Ad- 
vanced Book) —e 

Little, Brown and Compan 

Nature Activity Readers (Books I, II, Ill). Paul G. 
Edwards & James W. Sherman. 

Elementary Home Economics. Mary Lockwood Mat- 
thews. 


THE TRYON-LINGLEY 
HISTORIES 


This new four-book series provides an 
integrated history program for the mid- 
It is based on the 
new technique for history teaching— 


dle and upper grades. 


with concrete, vivid materials, motivated 
approach, varied projects and activities, 
and definite standards of attainment. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
Latin, Fourth Year. Harry E. Burton & Richard M. 
Gummere. 


John C. Winston Company 

Mathematics for Junior High Schools (Books I, II). 
Brueckner, Anderson & Banting. 

Mathematics for Junior High Schools (Book Iil). 
Brueckner, Farnam & Woolsey. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

















The | 
Here at last is a reading system based on | 
tested thought; a system which puts into | 


GATES - HUBER 
Read ing Sy stem Knowledge of wclentifie education. 


The PRIMARY UNIT of | 
the GATES-HUBER 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS | 

Primer—PETER AND | 
PEGGY 


WORKBOOK INTRO- 
DUCTORY CHARTS 
DICTIONARY TEACH- 








puts into practice certain 
principles that have re- 
cently emerged from 


Gates’ 


lea 


——=1 





These principles 
are embodied in 


1. The equipment provid- 
ed by the system 


2. The reading materials 


38. The methods and pro- 
cedures 


4, The objectives underly- 
ing the course 





ERS’ MANUAL 
7, ee ge 
YEAR WORK- 
TBOOK TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL 
Second Bee eee 
LY STORIES WORK- 
BOOK TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL 
Third Reader—MAKE AND 


WORKBOOK 
ERS’ MANUAL 

The WORKBOOKS contain the 

materials necessary to enable the 

child to learn, without special 

teaching, all the words, skills, and 

concepts required for an enjoyable 
use of the reading books. 








By the Gates method mechanical 
during the 








normal activity of reading for thought, 
because Dr. Gates’ investigations proved that richer 
and better results are obtained when the two skills, 
comprehension and word mastery, are combined. 


skills are developed 


Have you read Dr. 
new book 


INTEREST AND ABILITY 
IN READING 


which explains the theory 
and research behind his 
new system of teaching 
reading? 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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ANNOUNCING Two New and Superior Publications Which Offer | 
General Business Science an Exceptional Appeal to Teachers of 

| — High School English 


Lloyd L. Jones B. B. A., A. B. 
| Cleveland, Ohio 
and 
James L. Holtsclaw, A. B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
| Detroit, Michigan 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi) 
are bringing a new type of business ed- 
ucation to thousands of students. 

The main objective of GENERAL 
BUSINESS SCIENCE, Part III, is to 
give every student a clear understand- 
ing of the financial transactions of the 
home and business and a simplified sys- 
tem of recording these transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. 
No attempt to train bookkeepers. The 
treatment is decidedly original, non- 
technical and yet strictly practical. A 
one-semester course, filled with busy 
work of real life value to every student. 
General Business Science, Part III, $1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part III 1.00 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 








Beacon Lights of Literature 
Chamberlain and Richards 


Provides complete literature selections 
for the first year of high school, covering 
The Short Story, The Novel, The Epic, 
The Ballad, American Poetry, The Drama. 
Exceptionally rich in introductory ma- 
terial, including discussions of the differ- 
ent types of literature, sketches and biog- 
raphies of the authors, and discussions 
of the selections. Has many effective ex- 
ercises. 

Never has so complete a selection, so 
attractively bound, been offered at such 
a low price. 


English Exercises--Drills and Tests 
Griffeth and Walker 

An exercise book for detecting and 
eliminating the common errors of spoken 
and written English. Contains drills and 
tests on grammar, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and word usage—sufficient for one 
year’s work. 

Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! 
A Key is available for teachers’ use. 
Write for Complete Descriptive Matter 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 














ATTENTION — PLEASE 


there is a Hotel 





in 
NEW YORK 
That allows a 


SPECIAL RATE 
to 


EDUCATORS 











PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


1000 Rooms all with Baths 
Single Rooms with Bath $2.50 to $4.00 
Rooms with double beds and bath $4 to $6 
Rooms with twin beds and bath $5 to $7 








In the midst of the city but away from the 

noise » Near the Largest Department Stores 

» Convenient to the Theatres and all Trans- 
portation lines. 























STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
eceee USE COUPON BELOW---- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


POMS vee reccés Veereesecsstceeeeseceanee 
RETOED voc vec terccenedicecdsccesevocsonse 


ME ictcispnevaseeeses | | eee eres 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 




















Headliners in the News 
of the Month > > » 


Wisconsin Joins International Goodwill Day 
Telephone Hook-up 


ON WORLD Goodwill Day, May 18th, Wis- 
consin schools will be represented in a 
unique world telephone conversation, planned 
and sponsored by the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Council for Preven- 
tion of War. Beginning at 
eight in the morning on 
the Pacific Coast, chosen 
representatives from the 
schools of each state will 
telephone from capital to 
capital of each state, zig- 
zagging across the country 
until the call reaches 
Washington. At the same 
time calls will be coming 
up to Washington from 
the capital cities of South 
American and Central American countries, and, 
accumulating from the provincial capitals of 
Canada, a call is to come from Ottawa. 

While this is going on in the western hem- 
isphere calls from all over Europe and from 
Africa and Australia will be coming into Lon- 
don. At four p. m. Washington time (which 
will be 9 p. m. London time) a student from 
Washington and a student from London will 
exchange the messages of goodwill they have 
received from the young people of one land to 
those of another. 

Wisconsin is to be represented by Norman 
Clapp of the Appleton high school; chosen for 
his unusual qualities of character, scholarship, 
and leadership. He will journey to Madison, 
and from the capitol building will relay the 
goodwill message from state to state, on its way 
to Washington. 





Norman Clapp 


Married Teachers to Become Extinct? 


COMPREHENSIVE survey recently com- 
pleted by G. S. Loomis, Kenosha superin- 
tendent of schools, would seem to indicate that 
more and more Wisconsin cities are “turning 
the cold shoulder’ on women teaching appli- 
cants who have entered into the bonds of matri- 
mony. Thirty-five of the cities questioned re- 
plied that they do not employ women teachers 
who are married; five others said they do em- 
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ploy married women; and two more reported 
they do so only occasionally. 

This prevalent discrimination is obviously not 
due to a belief that married women are less 
capable, for 23 replies to the questionnaire in- 
dicated that married women were found to be 
equally as efficient as single teachers, and three 
found them more efficient. Agitation against 
married teachers was justified on economic 
grounds by 23 of the cities, on social grounds 
by 16, and by five on the basis of efficiency. 


Spellman . . . Not Sullivan 


BEING made of flesh and blood the editors of 

the JOURNAL are subject to mistakes and 
oversights common to most humans. Last March 
we reprinted from a newspaper clipping, some 
information concerning the newly elected ofh- 
cers of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers asso- 
ciation, stating in the March JOURNAL that 
Miss Mary Sullivan of Beaver Dam was elected 
second vice president. That same week this 
letter reached our desk: 


\Y/ Ho is the second vice president of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers Association? I no- 
tice in your February number the name Mary Sullivan 
is given as such. One who was present at the elec- 
tion has told me the name was Mary Spellman and 
she has been receiving some communications as such.” 


—Mary Spellman, 1200 N. Center St., Beaver Dam 
Sorry, Miss Spellman . . . the daily press is 
at fault, but we regret our heretofore unquali- 
fied faith in our colleagues. 


Northwestern Officers Named 


VERY C. JONES, Oshkosh, superintendent 
of schools for Winnebago county, was 
elected president of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers association for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: W. N. Skowlund, 
Oshkosh, vice president; A. M. Bleyer, Osh- 
kosh, treasurer; and Miss Amanda Schuette, 
Green Bay, secretary. 

J. E. Kitowski was reelected to serve on the 
executive committee, while S. M. Current, 
Green Bay, was chosen to fill the vacancy caused 
by the removal of O. F. Nixon, Green Bay, 
from the state. 

The association reports this year’s conven- 
tion as a record breaker, with the attendance 
estimated as between 1,400 and 1,500. 
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CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 3ist Year Under the Same Proprietor 


| OLD and DEPENDABLE 


If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us 


W. E. Chase, Proprietor 610 State St., Madison, Wisconsin 








It’s a Good Thing to be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to Secretary of the N. A. T. A. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio 











Write +» SeemH—, 


P AR iC E Teachers Agency, Inc. 
The GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


New Location 301-302 Beaver Bldg. 
Monona Ave. MADISON, WISCONSIN 



























ur BRANCH OFFICE i 

ol ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY msnncs", Gua 
e 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. * WILLIAMRUFFER. PH D.Mcr DENVER. COLO. “|S NEAPOLIS. MINN West 
RES: ARIES 

E. L. HUFF ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 

Normal! and College om? only. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Enroll NOW for the best positions in 1931. | Special reference service for 
MISSOULA, MONTANA independent applications. 1931 Certificate ‘booklet. FREE with enrollment. 
Member Nat'l Ass'n Teachers Agencies 16 years’ experience, personal service. 





30 Application Photos — $1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a posi- 
tion. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day 
your order is received, 30 finest quality poproteeues? in size (2%x3%) and style preferred 
by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS GB 15 East 39th Street Kansas City, Mo. 


S DEC] ALISTS TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. 7 > -_eaaiaaaaaaaali 
places only. All States. Get details. 














EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M?2 





We make con- 
tact with the 
best teaching 
talent — and 
find the best 


TEACHERS C. E. Goodell, A. M., LL. D. Colgate University 
President and General Manager 

teaching posi- 

tions. In every 


ae os "Ssh" CHICAGO 


from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for Registration Blank. 




















Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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More Hot Lava Spectators “ 

AST month we published an article on ‘The de 

Hawaiian Lava Flow of 1926”, and rashly in 

made a wager that “‘not more than three Wis- pe 

consin teachers have witnessed the sight de- ha 

scribed by Miss Oas’’. Since then we've de- Sti 

cided to lower the odds, for less than a week M 

after publication we received the following let- br 





Science produced 


ter from Miss Lila M. Stark, Superintendent of 
the Bayfield schools: 


Gentlemen: 


I was especially interested in reading Miss Oas 
description of the Hawaiian Lava Flow of 1926 
which was published in the April JouRNAL. It was 
my good fortune to cross this same Lava Flow in 
July, 1927. Fifteen months after the flow had oc- 


‘. m 
curred, the lava was still so hot that heat waves were 
e very plainly visible over the entire hillside, and our 
Hawaiian chauffeur had to use his driving gloves to sc 
handle a piece of the lava which he picked up after ta 
cracking off the very thin surface crust which had 
formed. “ 
Very Truly Yours, ais si neal of 
—tLila . Star cr 
a man-made blackboard That’s one . . . are there any more lava flow T 
ring-side spectators? 
to meet man’s needs cetilie : 
ee 
ac 


Only by the scientific control of the pro- 
duction of any article can the destrab.e 
qualities be retained and the unnecessary 
defects eliminated. 


This is the underlying principle in the 
production of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. 
For, it possesses no qualities that do not 
make it more useful and efficient in the 
schoolroom. It is free from all blemishes, 
irregularities and natural defects. 


Former Teacher Takes Own Life 


ON FEBRUARY 26 Assemblyman H. A. 

Aune, Baldwin, St. Croix county, disap- 
peared from his legislative desk, at Madison, 
leaving a note indicating that he intended to 
take his own life. His many friends, knowing 
that the assemblyman had been in ill health for 
many months, started an intense search for the 


Sterling is recognized as another triumph missing man, and finally, on April 20 the body 1 
of science—the product of our labora- was found in Lake Monona. te 
tories after years of exhaustive research— For many years Aune was county su erin- if 
a permanent blackboard body, uniform tendent of schools of St. Croix county, and dur- 
and durable, with a better writing surface . men . hi f h Reka 
that only malice can deface. Ing e1g ¢ years prior to Is race or the egisia- 

ic ae aia ee Mania iia halal ture was principal of the high school at Osseo. ‘ 

or years aith- . 
fully endeavored to make its contribution He studied law by nets: ondence and was ad- 
to educational progress. And our pledge mitted to the bar last year. His strenuous cam- d 
of satisfaction stands behind every foot of paign for the legislature is believed to have ’ 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. For schools helped undermine his health. 
P D 
_ which quality et seta eka = The many Wisconsin educators who knew 
rstimportance—Sterling is the Blac ar A 
co dnenell, “Wales Gagasment 8604 tee Mr. Aune extend their heart-felt sympathy to , 
detailed information. his sorrowing family. 
‘> : 
Weber Costello Co. Born Under a $500 Star ) 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


RECENTLY the Chicago Tribune conducted a 
“Sign of the Zodiac” contest, and who 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable Hyloe should walk off with a $500 prize but Miss , 
Sterling Lifelong blate— Erasers Amanda H. Schuette, Green Bay high school 
) Blackboard—Globes Mabs—Crayon , ; a Se 


teacher! It seems that the winner was deter- 
mined by the unusual character of his or her 
life story, as revealed by the date of birth and : 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


nm 
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the nature of one’s ambitions. Seeing that Miss 
Schuette won $500 we are curious to know what 
deep ambitions stirred in her soul... or 
imagination. If she had told the gospel truth 
we'll bet a Chinese penny that the answer would 
have been ‘‘That $500 would give me a fine 
start towards Europe” . . . well, bon voyage, 
Miss Schuette; if you see any stray $500 stars 
bring them back; we can use them! 


Salary Schedules Maintained 


At A RECENT meeting of the Board of 

Education of Manitowoc, all teachers of the 
city were re-elected with the salary schedule 
maintained throughout. 

After considerable discussion, the salary 
schedule in the city of Madison was main- 
tained with the recommendation that incoming 
teachers be paid a smaller salary for two years 
of successful probation, after which larger in- 
creases will bring teachers under the schedule. 
The salary schedule is maintained. 

At La Crosse, Racine, Kenosha, Milwaukee 
and many other places teachers were re-engaged 
according to present salary schedules. 

It is evident that there is no general cut in 
teachers’ salaries for 1931-32. 


Richland Center Band Wins 


RICHLAND Center high school won first 

place in the southwestern Wisconsin band 
tournament, held at Richland Center on April 
18. Twenty-one schools competed in the con- 
test. Viroqua also was given a first class rating 
in division “A. 

Other winners were: 

Class B—West Salem, first; Elroy, Mazomanie 
and Muscoda, second. 

Class C—Lone Rock and Hillsboro, first; Sol- 
diers Grove, Reedsburg, Coon Valley and Baraboo, 
second; Mindoro, Bangor and Highland, third. 

Class D—Holman, first; Viola, De Forest and 
Middleton, second. 

Marching—Richiand Center, first; Holmen, sec- 
ond; Reedsburg, third; New Glarus, fourth; Viroqua, 
fifth. 

Viroqua won two firsts in solo work, and West 
Salem three. Results of the tournament do not af- 
fect entry of bands in the state tournament later this 
year. 


Lundgren Heads School Boards Ass’n 


A. LUNDGREN, Marinette, was elected 

* president of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards at the convention, held at Madi- 
son, April 9 and 10. Other officers chosen are: 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 


Training in Speech Work 


Is of commanding importance for 
business and social leadership. Yet 
few schools have teachers with spec- 
ial training in that field. This duty 
falls to the few with special adap- 
tability. 


| Study Speech at Home 


A new correspondence-study course 
in Teaching of Speech, giving train- 
ing in the technique needed for the 
most effective instruction, is now 
available for teachers anywhere. It 
is well adapted for summer study at 
home; its results can be applied in 
| next year’s classes. 


For information, write to 


University Extension Division, 
814 Extension Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

















| STRIPPED FOR | 
| GYM | 
@ You can assure the physical 
comfort of your children in their 

physical education work by in- 
stalling SPRAY-ACOUSTIC 


acoustical treatment in your | 
gymnasium. 


@ SPRAY-ACOUSTIC will “strip 
your gym” of excessive NOISE | 
which is so detrimental to your 

children, and which causes men- 

| tal fatigue and noise “shell | 
shock”. : 

@ Let us make an acoustical sur- 

| vey of your school buildings— 
no obligation. 






co. 
MILWAU KEE SPRAYOFLAKE INSULATING 


INSULATING ENGINEERS 


TELEPHONE WEST 6444 co 





419 NORTH 37TH STREET 





MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 
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DRAPER 


ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Wit8 nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. w. J. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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At Less Than 
Wood Chairs 


When purchasing 
Folding Chairs—BUY 
STEEL. 


Here is an all steel 
chair—14-gauge chan- 
nel steel frame—with 
saddle - shaped _ steel 
seat — Capacity 600 
Lbs.—folds flat to 
less than one inch 
for only 


Doz. $10.56 
F. O. B. Your 
City 


Other designs at 
$14.85 per dozen and 
up. Complete illus- 
trated information on 
request. 





Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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M. Halverson, Sheboygan, first vice president; 
Miss Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee, second 
vice president; Mrs. Clara Dvorak, Muscoda, 
secretary—treasurer; and Mrs. Sadie D. Strouse, 
Arcadia, executive secretary. 

More than 600 school board members at- 
tended the interesting programs given during 
the two-days’ session. Some of the speakers who 
addressed the assemblies were Dr. W. A. Gan- 
field, president of Carroll College, Dr. H. M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence College, E. G. 
Doudna, secretary of the State Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents, Dr. Silas Evans, president 
of Ripon College, B. E. McCormick, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Teachers association, Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Harper, president of the State Medical 
society, and Supt. John Callahan. 

One of the most important meetings con- 
cerned the report of the Interim Committee on 
Education; the report being given by Senator 
E. J. Roethe, chairman. Further explanations 
of the proposed legislative enactments concern- 
ing education were presented by Assemblyman 
J. D. Millar and Senator O. S. Loomis. 

On behalf of the city superintendents Miss 
Blanche McCarthy, president of the W. T. A. 
presented State Superintendent John Callahan 
with a life membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association, as a token of appreciation 
for his long educational service in Wisconsin. 

The City Superintendents Association met on 
Friday and elected G. O. Banting, Waukesha, 
as their president for the coming school year. 

By joint agreement it was decided to hold 
the next convention in Milwaukee, on the sec- 
ond Friday and Saturday in April, 1932. 


e® .°e 
Appleton High in National Study 


B ECAUSE of outstanding procedure in stu- 

dent registration and schedule making, Ap- 
pleton high school has been chosen as one of 
the representative secondary schools in the 
United States for a detailed educational survey 
for which Congress has appropriated $225,000. 

The survey will cover a three-year study of 
selected schools in the country, undertaken by 
the office of education in the Department of 
the Interior under the general chairmanship of 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago. The 
survey began in 1930. The school system in its 
entire detail will be studied by representatives, 
who will collect data from leading high schools 
in the United States. 

According to information, Appleton is the 
only city in the state, except Milwaukee which 
has been selected to cooperate in this nation- 
wide project. 
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School Desk Economy Is 
Given In National Service 


—a first cost consideration with gratifying after saving as well. 
The school desk is a hygienic measure; not a dead item of equip- 
ment. The health preservation and proper physical condition 
and development of the pupil, are as much a school room de- 
mand as the training of the child mind. Correct style, design, 
size and utility of desk with scientifically right arrangement of 
the desk group in each room, according to each room’s individu- 
alities, are therefore vitally paramount—-a National expert ser- 
vice adjunct which produces a genuine economy of true worth 
and value. 


The Moeser arm support featured above is furnished as optional 
with all National Desks. More complete details or complete 
catalog furnished on request. Your inquiry is invited. National 
School Equipment Co., 150 Piere, Port Washington, Wis. 
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Women Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1000 during vacation. 
Get into well paying type of work. 
Qualify for a permanent position. 
Travel or act as local representative. 
Prepare for work before school closes. 
Draw an income plus a bonus. 

Write, stating age and qualifications. 
Qualify and we arrange interview. 


Address: Organizer, Room 501 


4750 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, ILL, 














h 1 d that 
TEAC H ERS it is a os meee 
essary to spend an unprofitable and un- 


interesting vacation, using what money 
they had saved during the school year. 


_ Full details will be given you regard- 
ing how you can make from $300 to $700 
for By short period of sixty-eight days 
work. 


Write 


Marshall Hughes Company 
1627 Ferry St., La Crosse, Wis. 

















WANTED 


Teachers for Summer Work 


For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable 
way, our Company offers a splendid 
opportunity. A vacation or two spent 
with our Firm not only offers you an 
income of from $150 to $500 per month, 
but a practical education which can 
be obtained in no other way. It will 
teach you how to sell yourself to your 
school board and will better enable 
you to handle your teaching problems. 
Teachers with normal school or college 
training are especially desired. This 
position gives you an opportunity to 
work in your home district or to travel 
as you may desire; to be associated 
with congenial people; and the com- 
pensation is considerably more than is 
usually offered for summer work. A 
thorough training is given those se- 
lected, with option of a guaranteed in- 
come to start or a liberal bonus at the 
end of your summer. 

Please give full information as to your 
age, education, experience and the time 
you can work this summer, in your 
first letter. 


Address 


Homer L. Deem, Sec’y. 
1810 Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Davies New Superior Head 


\Y/ R. DAVIES, superintendent of Beaver 
* Dam schools for a number of years, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Su- 
perior, to succeed Miss Lulu L. Pickett. Miss 
Pickett was supervisor of schools in Superior 
for a number of years previous to taking 
charge of the system as superintendent. Mr. 
Davies has been superintendent of schools in 
Wisconsin for a number of years, having been 
in charge of the schools at Shawano and other 
places previous to locating at Beaver Dam. 


U. W. Plans Complete Norse Department 


ECENT developments at the university of 

Wisconsin indicate that a regular depart- 
ment of Norse literature and language will be 
included in the college curriculum. The re- 
gents recently appointed Einar J. Haugen, Sioux 
City, Ia., as successor to Julius E. Olson, pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian language. It is said that 
the regents will also propose the hiring of six 
professors and instructors in the Scandinavian 
language department; one teaching Norse phi- 
lology; one Norwegian and Danish language 
and literature; one Old Norse and Modern Ice- 
landic; one Swedish language and literature; 
one Norse history; and one Norse music. 


If this contemplated program is adopted 
Wisconsin would become the center of Norse 
culture in America. 








BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 


Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 
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109 S. CARROLL ST. 
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New Book for Biology Teaching 


OME time ago the biology teachers of Wis- 

consin appointed a committee to look into 
the feasibility of securing the publication of ma- 
terial to aid in the teaching of their subjects. 
Aided by the granting of private funds, a 
group of workers from the Miwaukee Public 
Museum and the University of Wisconsin have 
published an interesting and helpful book en- 
titled Spring Flora of Wisconsin. The material 
was compiled by Norman C. Fassett, with the 
aid and advice of Professor C. E. Allen, Dr. 
J. J. Davis, Professor Emma L. Fisk, Mr. A. M. 
Fuller, Professor E. M. Gilbert and Mr. S. C. 
Wadmond. 


As the name suggests, the book is a manual 
of plants growing without cultivation, and flow- 
ering before June 15. The manual contains 175 
pages, 29 plates, with 415 line drawings, illus- 
trating the diagnostic features of 319 species 
of Wisconsin spring flowering plants. Every 
species is briefly described and the habitat and 
regions in the state where they may be found 
are discussed. This simple treatment of the sub- 
ject will enable students without botanical 
training to identify any plant found in flower 
before June 15. 


The publication of this book is purely a non- 
profit proposition, even the editor receiving no 
remuneration. The book is sold at a low cost, 
and it is hoped that the funds secured will en- 
able the publication of similar material of in- 
terest to Wisconsin teachers. 


Vocational Guidance Conference 
in Green Bay 


HE Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Associa- 

tion held its annual meeting in Green Bay, 
April 25. The meeting was preceded by the 
third annual guidance conference of high school 
students of Green Bay, which was held at West 
Green Bay High school on Friday evening, 
April 24. Several hundred high school stu- 
dents, alumni, members of the board of educa- 
tion, faculty, and visitors attended the dinner, 
which was followed by a short program, part 
of which was presented by students represent- 
ing the two high schools of Green Bay. 


The program of the conference opened Sat- 
urday morning. Up to eleven o'clock there were 
a number of tours to factories and other inter- 
esting and historical points about the city. At 
eleven o'clock there were a series of programs 
on The Class in Occupations, Guidance Through 
the Home Room, and Aids to a Guidance Pro- 
gram. The vocational school section also met at 


this hour. At 12 o'clock there was a luncheon 
served in the cafeteria of West High school, 
followed by a business meeting at 1 o'clock 
and a general session at 1:45. At 3:15 there 
was another group of programs as follows: 
Counselors and High Schools Administrators, 
High School Teachers, Vocational School and 
College sections. There were a large number 
of speakers from various parts of the state. The 
general theme of the program was Guidance in 
Action. The program was arranged under the 
direction of Mr. W. W. Hield, vocational di- 

















Spring Flora 
Of Wisconsin 


By DR. NORMAN C. FASSETT 
of the University of Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
| ERE is an invaluable book, just off the press, con- 
taining 175 pages and 29 plates with 415 line draw- 
ings illustrating the diagnostic features of 319 species of 
Wisconsin spring flowering plants. This book is the re- 
sult of work by the Milwaukee Public Museum, teachers 
and students at the University of Wisconsin, many other 
interested parties and has been capably edited by Dr. 
Fassett of the University Biology department. It is 
attractively and durably bound and is in 
every respect a practical guide and 2 5 
reference for students, teachers and 
flower lovers. Der Volante 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, - - - Wisconsin 
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COMPTON’S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “split-letters’—E very letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton's is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 
plete in a volume 





Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


1 No ’’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 

* No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 
which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
grade pupil now can use Compton's easily. 


9 Sixteen handy volumes — Now sixteen pupils can use the 
, * set instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle — last 
onger. 


3 Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
* Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


4 Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixteen 
* carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so 
helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rector of the city of Green Bay, and president 
of the organization. 

Mr. F. O. Holt of the University of Wiscon- 
sin was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-president, Wil- 
liam F. Patterson, Milwaukee Vocational school; 
secretary, Emma H. Toule, Green Bay Voca- 
tional school; treasurer, Josephine Hintgen, La 
Crosse. 

e.° 


N. E. A. at Los Angeles 


TENTATIVE outline has been issued for the 
“\'N. E. A. meeting at Los Angeles. The National 
Council of Education will meet on Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 26-27. There will be a general session 
on the evening of the 27th, the theme of which is 
“Integration of All Education.” Sunday, June 28, a 
vesper service is scheduled at 4 o'clock and a general 
session at 8:00. 

The regular sessions will begin an Monday morn- 
ing, June 29. The general theme of the convention is 
“Youth Views Education.” On Monday noon, June 29, 
all state delegates will meet at places which will be 
designated later. The annual Life Membership Din- 
ner will be held on Monday evening, preceding a 
general session. The reception to the president will 
take place at 9:30 Monday evening. The first Rep- 
resentative Assembly meets Tuesday, June 30, at 9 
o'clock. The Representative Assembly meetings con- 
tinue through Friday. From Monday until Thursday 
night there are sessions of the various departments 
of the N. E. A. 

The W. T. A. is holding a bloc of reservations at 
the Clarke Hotel. Persons desiring reservations should 
address this office immediately. The W. T. A. is not 
planning a special trip but anyone interested in at- 
tending the convention or making various side trips 
may secure intormation through this office. 

e 


World Federation in Denver 


ENVER will be the scene of the fourth biennial 

convention of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, July 27 to August 2. Present indications 
point to a large attendance for it is anticipated that 
a large number of teachers will return from the 
N. E. A. at Los Angeles by way of Denver. Dr. Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, president of the N. E. A., in a recent 
statement said that 500 Georgia teachers would at- 
tend the Los Angeles convention, and that the 500 
would return by way of Denver for the World Fed- 
eration meeting. 

The World Federation came into existence in 1923 
in San Francisco. Out of that meeting came the 
first biennial conference at Edinburgh in 1925. Three 
thousand educators were in attendance. In 1927 the 
convention was held at Toronto and in 1929 in Ge- 
neva. Three thousand delegates representing fifty- 
three nations joined in the deliberations of the Ge- 
neva conference. Friendship, justice, and good will 
among the nations of the world, tolerance of the 
mg of all nations, and the appreciation of the value 
of inherited gifts of nations and races constitute the 
foundation of the organization of the World Federa- 
tion. Committees are at work throughout the world 
to bring about these ends. The Denver meeting will 
provide an unusual opportunity for teachers to at- 
tend a world educational meeting at which a half 
hundred nations will be represented. 
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Cost of Books Going Down 


7 HE Statistical Summary of Education, 1927— 

28, recently published by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, contains one section of valu- 
able data that had not previously been collected 
since 1915. This has to do with expenditures 
for textbooks. The Commissioner of Education 
has ascertained that only 1 63/100 per cent of 
the expenditures for public schools are repre- 
sented by the net cost of public-school text- 
books. This figure is much smaller than that 
for 1913, when 2 73/100 per cent of the ex- 
penditure for public schools was represented 
by the net cost of textbooks. He also found 
that in 1928 the net cost of public-school text- 
books, elementary and high school, was $1.351 
per child enrolled. These are indeed low fig- 
ures and clearly show that so far as textbooks 
are concerned public-school expenditures are 
handled very economically. Indeed the ques- 
tion might be raised whether our expenditures 
for textbooks are not disproportionately small. 


A new $20,000 addition is being added to the 
Marathon high school. This will provide for a mod- 
ern gymnasium, assembly hall and two class rooms. 








Wisconsin 


Teacher Credit Union | 
Ww. GF, U. 


Organized 


Charter Members and Officers— 
_Pres., Frank V. Powell, Platteville; 
Vice-president, Nellie Wightman, Rich- | 
land Center; Treasurer, Thomas A. | 
Hippaka, Madison; Secretary, B. E. 
McCormick, Madison; Credit Commit- | 
tee—E. J. McKean, Tomah; Frank V. | 
Powell, Platteville, and Amanda | 
Schuette, Green Bay. 


Directors—Blanche McCarthy, Ap- 
pleton; J. E. Tepoorten, Cudahy; Nel- 
lie Evjue, Merrill; F. V. Powell, E. J. 
McKean, Amanda Schuette, T. A. Hip- 
paka, and B. E. McCormick. 


Both savings and loaning, write to 
to the office of the 


Wisconsin Teachers Ass’n 
716 Beaver Bldg. | 
MADISON. WISCONSIN 


Literature ready for distribution | 





See the April Number of the JOURNAL } 
or Service to Teachers | 

















B. Young $1,200.00 in 60 days, 
Edna Dorsey $1,484.00 in 80 
days. 

The best way for you to 
measure your ability is to 
learn the results obtained by 
other people — teachers who 
like yourselves have _ deter- 
mined to earn, learn and travel 
and who have succeeded. You 
can do the same. 

Remember, we equip you, 
teach you how to sell, pay your 
railroad fare and guarantee 
you at least $360 for 90 days’ 
work, or $210 for 60 days’ 
work. Many teachers’ are 
earning from $10 to $25 a day 
(average). We'll tell you all 
about them. Just write. No 
obligation. We merely want 
to tell you what others are do- 
ing. Fill out the coupon now. 


Educators Assn., 
100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, II. 


This Coupon will > 
bring our inter- 

esting book of 

facts. 











Summer Work You'll Enjoy 


F you want to get away for the summer, out of the usual rut into a congenial and lucra- 
I tive occupation that will afford you travel, interesting experiences and, if you wish, a 

permanent business of your own, write us. : 
tion of 11 years standing, formed to provide the public with the best product of its kind on 
the market, selling at the lowest price consistent with production costs. It is headed and 
backed by intelligent business men who employ only representatives of the highest moral 
standing for this work, and so train and educate them and direct their work that they 
are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 for 60 days’ work, 
with all railroad fare paid. How much more they earn depends on themselves. In 1930 
Alice Willey earned $2,797.20 in 90 days, Emma 





TRAVEL—NEW EXPERIENCES 
All Train Fare Paid 


The Educators Association is an organiza- 


V. P. Marshall $1,691.82 in 78 days, Anna 


I was a teacher in the public schools 
before becoming a member of the Edu- 
cators Association. I have never yet 
regretted making the change. 

My earnings now are limited only 
by my own ability, not by the dictates 
of some one higher, which is my great- 
est incentive for work. 

Another feature which influenced me 
to come to the organization was the 
privilege of travel. 

The rapid promotions received for 
consistent work have proved a source 
of inspiration for further successes. 

With best wishes for prosperity, I 


am, Sincerely, - 
(Miss) ELSIE McCULLOUGH. 








Educators Association 
100 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, IIl., 


GENTLEMEN: I am interested in your plan whereby I am 
guaranteed a minimum of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 
for 60 days’ work. I understand that I would probably earn 
several times this amount. 

First of all, send me your free booklet telling what others 
have earned, where they worked and complete details of your 
plan. I understand this does not obligate me. 





Here n There 


Among Ourselves >» » » 


Calendar 
May 15-16—State Band Tournament at Me- 
nasha. 
May 19-21—Wisconsin Congress of the 


P. T. A. at Milwaukee. 


June 27-July 3—Summer N. E. A.—Los An- 
geles, California. 


June 28-July 3—Second World Conference of 
Workers for the Crippled, at The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

July 27—August 1—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations conference, at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


November 9-15, 1931—American Education 
Week. An annual event sponsored by the 
N. E. A., the American Legion, and the 
U. S. office of education. 


November 26-27-28—National Council of 
Teachers. of English, at Milwaukee. 











The school system of Lake Geneva has the full-time 
service of a public health nurse. During the past 
year the health program included a physical exam- 
ination of all children in the kindergarten, first, and 
second grades by Dr. Helen Zillmer who has spe- 
cialized in work with young children. The local phy- 
sicians also cooperated by giving a physical exam- 
ination to all pupils in the third, fifth, and seventh 
grades. The work is followed up by the nurse who 
is producing splendid results in preventive and tre- 
medial measures. 


The Green Lake County Normal at Berlin has se- 
cured the cooperation of two regular rural schools 
for training work. Each student teacher has had at 
least two weeks of observation and practice in one 
of the schools. The schools are visited once a week 
by a member of the faculty. This plan has been sub- 
stituted for the former one which provided for the 
closing of the County Normal for a week during 
which time all of the student teachers engaged in 
observation and practice in a large number of schools 
throughout the county. 


The rural and village schools of Green Lake County 
are preparing for their annual music festival to be 
held the last Friday in May. At that time the chil- 
dren of the county will join in rendering songs and 
various instrumental numbers which will represent 
the regular work done during the year. 


The latest issue of the Wood County Educational 
Bulletin is one of the finest we have received this 
year. The cover is done in a springy green, with a 
clever cover design by Lucille Gehrs (we think that’s 
the signature) of the Normal school art department. 
Someone, maybe Lucille again, did some exceptional 
drawing for mimeographed work. 


Contracts of all teachers in the Ashland school 
system have been renewed at regular salary schedules 
next year. 
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Mr. Frank B. Younger, principal of the McKin- 
ley Junior High school, Appleton, has been chosen 
chairman of the committee to study Character Edu- 
cation in the state and to make a report to the next 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly. Other members 
of the committee are Lester Emans, Lancaster; Miss 
Winnie Menefee, Eagle River; Miss May Roach, 
Stevens Point; and Miss Jenny Lee, Hudson. 


In Wisconsin 1244 schools, with a total of 95,227 
pupils, are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. One of 
the most interesting projects undertaken by these 
children is the exchange of correspondence with 
schools in foreign countries. Sixteen towns and coun- 
ties in Wisconsin have participated in Junior Red 
Cross activities during the current school year, namely 
Polk, Outagamie, Forest, Rock, Manitowoc, Dunn, 
Columbia, Douglas, and Marathon counties, and the 
cities of Antigo, Florence, La Crosse, Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Neenah, and West Bend. Juniors in these 
localities have received correspondence from Japan, 
Latvia, South Africa, Porto Rico, Poland, Italy, Fin- 
land, Estonia, France, Norway, Spain, Roumania, 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Albania, Austria, Hawaii, 
Holland, Cuba, Equador, Greece, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia, Turkey, Jugo-slavia, and Belgium. 


The Fort Howard school, Green Bay, may well 
boast of the “‘finest kindergarten in the state,’ which 
is sixty feet long, has a unique floor of dark green, 
jaspe, inlaid linoleum, walls stippled in an_har- 
monizing tone of green with a continuous frieze of 
nursery rhyme figures near the ceiling, deep blue 
stained woodwork, and a real fireplace. There are 
two large cases, each containing thirty drawers for 
storage of the children’s equipment. Their wraps are 
hung on hangers mounted on swinging racks which 
are turned into cupboards set in the wall. The room 
has a large expanse of south windows, thus receiving 
the direct sun throughout the day. 


The board of education of Horicon recently elected 
its teachers for next year, maintaining the present 
wage scale. 


The professional committee of the Milwaukee High 
School Teachers Association recently completed a 
survey of marking systems in various cities in the 
country. Out of 22 cities the size of Milwaukee, 17 
are using the letter system and five the per cent. 


While most of the Wisconsin schools are main- 
taining their present salary schedules, or in some 
cases increasing them, a few of the schools report 
revisions which will affect the new teacher, and not 
those now employed. Fond du Lac is decreasing the 
initial salary of the beginning teacher $100. Madison 
recently adopted a 2-year probationary period for new 
teachers, before they are placed on a regular salary 
schedule. This system will go into effect with the 
election of the staff for the school year of 1932-33. 


Former students and teachers who taught under 
Lorenzo D. Roberts, 86 year old Shawano educator, 
are planning to erect a testimonial in his honor. Mr. 
Roberts was superintendent of Shawano county 
schools for 34 years, retiring in 1923. 
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“You Can Be 
$10,000 Richer 


Today” 


All you have to do is to get a Wisconsin Life policy and pay 
the first premium. 


Immediately you are richer by the amount of the policy. If 
anything should happen to you, your estate would be increased 
to the extent of $10,000, and if things work out as you plan, you 
will have started an easy savings plan which will bring you a 
comfortable income when you want it. 


Formerly a man sought independence for himself and his 
family by accumulating from year to year what was called a 
“nest egg’ to provide for old age, death or other eventuality. 
Today thinking men reverse the process; they first create an 
estate with the aid of life insurance and then pay for it out of in- 
come. You can add $10,000 to your estate today. 


For Information, write or see 


Argyle, Wis.—Gierhart Insurance Agency 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—James T. Gormican, Box 155 
Green Bay, Wis.—F. L. Lundin, 404 Northern Bldg. 
Hollandale, Wis.—Grant A. Morse 

Kenosha, Wis.—Chas. S. Curtiss, 6302 - 22nd Ave. 
Madison, Wis.—Harold R. Noer, 302 Tenney Bldg. 
Madison, Wis.—E. C. Severson, 302 Tenney Bldg. 
Manitowoc, Wis.—H. F. Pleuss, 1012 S. 12th St. 
Marshfield, Wis.—J. W. Messerschmidt 

Milwaukee, Wis.—O. F. Duecker, 300 First Wis. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C. R. Pierson, 3704 — 5th Ave. S. 

Racine, Wis.—A. D. Hermes Agency, 1840 Erie Street 


- 
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New Reduced Prices! 


Take advantage of these new prices now in 
effect. Send for our catalog of Happy Hour 
Playground equipment. We can save your 
school money. 
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THE “JOY WHIRL’—moderate in cost. 
Great exerciser and developer at lowest cost 
per child. 
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WHOOPEE HORSE—No. 610—Endless fun 
and splendid muscle-builder. 





JOY RIDER—No. 510—Children never tire 
of this fun-maker and health-builder. 





The Lomira High School, under the direction of 
Mr. W. R. Bruce, principal, has outlined what ap- 
pears to be a very effective scheme in vocational guid- 
ance for the citizenship class. We are sorry that lack 
of room prevents our publishing the outline here. 
We believe that Mr. Bruce will mail outlines of the 
plan to those who will write him. 


The Lapham School, Madison, Wisconsin, under 
the principalship of Miss Shirley Almy, is trying out 
a new plan for organized character education. The 
plan is organized on the theory that subject matter 
is second in importance to character traits. The school 
has even adopted a new report card. Had the Jour- 
NAL space this month it would publish the plan. 
Anyone interested in the plan may get information 
directly from Miss Almy, Lapham School, Madison. 


Supt. Earl MacInnis, who has served in the public 
schools of Jefferson for eleven years, has resigned to 
accept a teaching scholarship at Yale University. 


The Cardinal, the school newspaper of South Divi- 
sion high school, Milwaukee, has been rated “all- 
American superior’’ in its class by the National Inter- 
scholastic Press association. The class in which it was 
adjudged included 120 other school papers. 


H. H. Helble, Appleton, was elected president of 
the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club at its meet- 
ing on April 15. Other officers are: Henry Sutton, 
Green Bay, vice-president, and W. Nelson, Oshkosh, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The annual music festival, composed of 1500 
school children from 100 Dane county rural schools, 
was held at the university field house, Madison, on 
May 3. The project was under the direction of Prof. 
E. B. Gordon of the University of Wisconsin school 
of music. Nearly 4500 pupils participated in the 
tryouts. 


A modern $12,000 school building is to be built 
this summer at Almena to replace the Midway school. 
Miss Grace Cobb and Miss Laura Clemmons are the 
teachers. 


Paul and Zona Zimmerman, Galesville, won first 
places in the high school oratory and declamatory 
contests, respectively, during the early part of April. 
They represented Galesville in the Coulee conference 
later in the month. 


Miss Florence Van Vliet, Washington high school, 
Milwaukee, was recently elected president of the state 
organization of Quill and Scroll, international high 
school journalism society. 


Herman Smith, supervisor of music, Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors at Des Moines, Ia., on April 16. 
Five hundred Milwaukee high school pupils presented 
a vocal and instrumental concert at the meeting. 


Quill and Scroll, international high school hon- 
orary journalistic organization, this year sponsored a 
creative writing contest. Appleton high school stu- 
dents entered the contest and the result was the com- 
pilation of their best poems, essays and short stories 
into the book called “Star Dust.” The contest was 
open to all students, and individual contests were 
held in each class. 
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of A group of teachers, under the auspices of the - 
pred Juneau County Rural and State Graded Teachers’ As- 
ce sociation, gave a play recently, “The Cheerful Liar.” Now 
le The proceeds of the Play will go — —— —_— 
| expenses of a county booth at the State Fair, in ° 
ere. August. Glorious Colorado 
The om ge eh bert — + 30 pivees, — Escorted, — All Expense 
the direction of Frank Burdick, made its radio debut " 
der over station WCLO, Janesville, on April i bing Summer Vacation Tours 
out program was presented under the auspices of the Ed- ° 
The gerton Community Builders. Seven Sensational Days 
ne Elmer Kuecken, Beaver Dam high school student, To 
_— won first place in the Little Ten District Oratorical D Est d Rocky M 
oo contest, held at Horicon April 13th. Mary Fulner, t ‘n B aig Col ag % oun- 
‘ie Columbus, won first place in the declamatory con- Pike Pes . A olorado = springs, 
gg test, held at Horicon on the same date. aS SURE; OCC. 
| Manitowoc has awarded contracts for the new All meals, auto tours, hotel accom- 
blic Woodrow Wilson Junior High school. Contracts to- modations, and Pullman Tourist 
1 to taling $160,000 have already been awarded, while it sleepers included. 
is expected that within the next few weeks a con- 
tract for an auditorium will be awarded. The an- FOUR TOURS 
ivi- ticipated cost of the new Junior High school, com- July ist, July 15th; Aug. ist, Aug. 15th 
‘all- plete, will be in the neighborhood of $300,000. $83.10 From Milwaukee, Single lower Berth 
oa Leonard Sanford, coach and athletic director of the $79.60 af-~-~ gaaaaaeaataae Two to a lower 
Monticello high school for the past three years, has — 
resigned his position to take effect at the end of the Proportionately low rates from all other 
va present term. Mr. Sanford intends to enroll in the sections of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin, where he will study WRITE 
citeed medicine. : ‘ 
a Other resignations at Monticello include Miss Ca- See America First Tours 
? milla Wolfrum, teacher of English, and Miss Erna A. L. SOMMERS, Director 
Voechting, seventh and eighth grade teacher. Miss Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Voechting has accepted a teaching position in Fall 
500 River. — za 
ols, 
on sa 
-rof. a Ce 
hool ; 
> n APPLICATION PHOTOS 
15 2%x3% Glossy Finish ____$1.00 
uilt 380 2%x3% Glossy Finish ---_ 1.50 
ool. : Send your original photo (not a repro- 
due elle duction) and remittance to your agency 
or direct to us. 
for girls —exclusive— for Women 
ie SPORTSWEAR 
t0F The correct garment for: 
iL DANCING GYM WORK SWIMMING 
pri. CAMPING SPORTS Ph t Co 
ae Write—or I will call on you, by appointment ‘2 oto mp any - 
701 N. Michigan Blvd. Bank of Wisconsin Bldg. BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chicago Madison 
1001, 
state 
high The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Members of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
We help experienced teachers to better and larger fields in college work (for-masters and 
k doctors), in secondary schools and in the grades. Good opportunities in the best suburban sys- 
IKEe, tems. Registration in all offices without extra charge. 
e of CHICAGO ORK _ 
16. Lyon & Healy Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. SPOKANE, WASH. 
d KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS Chamb. Com. Bldg. 
inte N. Y. Life Building Globe Building 
Get Brewer’s National Directory of School Executives $1.00 
hon- 
oy A L B E R -_ 45TH YEAR Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
ae TEACHERS AGENCY Public School work, and men and women for good posi- 
. tions in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
ories 25 E. Jackson Blvd. : 
ie CHICAGO, ILL Schools, in good demand. Many thousands have secured 
’ : PROMOTION through this Agency. Why not you? 
were 535 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK Booklet free. 
Hyde Building - SPOKANE, WASH. 
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MONEY 


forsummer needs 
on your signature 
i a ed 


No teacher should be deprived of the benefits of a 
summer spent in healthful recreation, travel, or 
education. Plan now to make the most of your 
coming vacation. Household will help tide you 
over this “no salary” period and enable you to 
enjoy it as you prefer. 

You can borrow $50 to $300 from Household 
on your signature alone. Your School Board is not 
notified and no assignments are taken. There are 
no embarrassing investigations. 

Loans may be made entirely by mail or by appli- 
cation in person at our nearest office. 

During the summer months you may pay only 
the interest if you choose. No payments on princi- 
pal are required during summer vacation. 





Rates nearly less on amounts 


above $100 up to $300 


Save on Household’s low rate— nearly % less than 
the usual charge on loans above $100 up to $300. 
No deductions in advance. You may repay in 
twenty months or less. You pay only on the bal- 
ance due and for the actual time the loan is kept. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 


APPLETON, 2nd Floor 
303 W. College Avenue 


BELOIT, 4th Floor 
Strong Building 


FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor 
Room 627, Commercial 
National Bank Building 

KENOSHA, 3rd Floor 
Schwartz Building 


LA CROSSE, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg. 


MADISON, 3rd Floor 

First National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 

Century Building 
OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 

First National Bank Bldg. 
RACINE, 3rd Floor 

Arcade Building 
SHEBOYGAN, 5th Floor 

Security Building 
WAUSAU, 4th Floor 

American Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 





expense. 
Name....... pipaseeeee vshdsdeudeueeeeres pieesatesuenste 
Amount I wish to borrow$......00+005 My salary is$...ccceeee 
PORE BE 55 asccvseress sa bererineehaeoset Maxre cer kaesea ‘ 
Bn s6o pacdncncrnedieccteseepecatan ce sere cveveeseees 


The Platteville School-Masters’ Club held its final 
meeting of the year during the evening of April 13. 
This organization, which has as its members the men 
teachers of the Pioneer State Teachers College, the 
School of Mines, and the Platteville Public Schools, 
had school men from near-by towns as guests for the 
evening. Sixty men were present at the meeting. The 
speaker for the evening was Professor H. H. Ryan, 
Principal of the Wisconsin High School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He talked on the subject of 
“Ability Grouping’. Mr. H. C. Wilkerson of the 
State Teachers College was elected president of the 
School-Masters’ Club for the coming year to succeed 
Mr. G. P. Deyoe of the same institution, who served 
in that capacity during the year just closing. Mr. 
A. J. Kriewald of the Platteville High School was 
re-elected to the position of secretary—treasurer. 


The extensive nation-wide program for the cele- 
bration in 1932 of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington has just been pub- 
lished. The folder contains information concerning 
proposed school programs, music festivals, tree plant- 
ing ceremonies and similar community and school 
activities. Programs, pamphlets and papers are avail- 
able to any schools, without charge. Write for them 
to the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sheboygan is presenting an extensive ‘Creative Art 
Festival” contest, which is being sponsored in all of 
the city public and parochial schools. M. Bordon 
Borchardt, art supervisor in the public schools, is in 
charge of arrangements. He has been conducting 
“free work’ periods of instruction and supervision 
for all children interested in the contest. The fes- 
tival is to. present an exhibition of artistic workman- 
ship in every field of creative art—drawing, painting, 
designing, modeling, sculpture, woodcraft, metal 
work, needlework, music, literature, poetry, and 
story-writing. 


UMA AMAMA MMMM 









THE MEDITERRANEAN—See Gibraltar, 
Algiers, prapies, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Stromboli, Sicily, 


Euro) at no added cost! 





Ancient Greece, Dalmatian 
— n of 






U Xe) 7 





rite for 64-page illustrated free Book Ug. 
All Expenses $340.00 and up 
Intercollegiate Travel Bureau, Inc. 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 











ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.60 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc, 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 











Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 
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“And They Learned 
About Movies From Her” 


“Filmo Best 
By Test’ 


ls Verdict of Hundreds 


of Educators 


THE PHOTOART HOUSE 
of Milwaukee 


Write today for demonstration of this equipment 
in your school 








School district No. 3, Town of Grand Chute 
(Twin Willows School) voted to build a one-room 
school, to cost about $7,500. The new school will be 
ready for the opening day in September. 


Cooperating with interested members of the Outa- 
gamie county board of supervisors, County Nurse 
Marie Klein and County Superintendent A. G. Meat- 
ing have been collecting samples of school drinking 
water. The samples tested thus far at the state lab- 
oratory, Oshkosh, have indicated that water from 
seven out of 31 wells tested is unsafe. This condition 
is attributed to the unusually dry fall and winter. 


“Normal Instructor—Primary Plans’ is to be pub- 
lished under the name “The Instructor’, beginning 
with the June issue. 


The new $50,000 boys’ dormitory at the State 
School for the Deaf, at Delavan, is rapidly nearing 
completion. The building will afford sleeping and 
recreational facilities for forty boys and two super- 
visors. 


Wisconsin is well represented at Gallaudet College 
(for deaf students) at Washington D. C. Gallaudet 
is the only college for the deaf in the world. Penn- 
sylvania, with over a thousand pupils in its four 
state institutions ranks first, with a representation of 
eleven students, while Connecticut and Wisconsin vie 
with each other for the second largest representation, 
of eight students each. When it is considered that 
the total enrollment at Gallaudet is 125 and that 
scholarships are competitive, Supt. T. E. Bray of the 
Delavan school and the people of Wisconsin may 
feel justly proud of its state school for the deaf, 
with its attendance of 200 pupils. 


Rice Lake is considering the construction of a 
field house. The proposed building will cost about 
$25,000. 


We have just received the Wisconsin Memorial 
Day Annual 1931, compiled by J. F. Shaw, super- 
visor of rural schools. The 48 page booklet is splen- 
didly gotten up, containing a number of appropriate 
poems and suggestions for memorial day exercises. 
These books have been sent out to all of the schools 
in the state. In case you failed to get one we urge 
you to write the State Department of Public In- 
struction for a copy . . . and keep it for future ref- 
erence, for it is too fine a book to just glance 
through and throw into the waste-basket. 


Last month Miss Mary Sumner, teacher in the 
Delavan schools died (April JouURNAL, page 461). 
It was a great loss to all of Delavan, and in memory 
to Miss Sumner, Principal E. G. Lang wrote a very 
fine eulogy, which appeared in The Delavan Enter- 
prise. We regret that lack of space does not permit 
its publication in our magazine. Mr. Lange has writ- 
ten us that he has appointed Miss Louise Jacobson 
to the position of vice-principal, in Miss Sumner’s 
place. Miss Jacobson has been head of the Delavan 
high school commercial department for the past seven 
years. 


Dr. D. O. Kinsman, for many years prominent in 
the educational work of Wisconsin, and now con- 
nected with the American University of Washington, 
D. C., is revising his well known text “Essentials of 
Civics . . . Wisconsin Edition’. It is expected that 
the revised work will be available for the opening of 
school next year. 
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E. W. Messinger, principal of the Shell Lake 
schools, and his entire staff of teachers were re- 
elected by the school board, at their present salaries. 


E. M. Dahlberg, instructor at Ladysmith high 
school, has been named as trustee of Northland col- 
lege, Ashland. 


Two new appointments to the faculty of Lawrence 
college have recently been announced. Florence Maye 
Nicholson, former dean of women at Syracuse univer- 
sity, will act as dean of women while Miss Mar- 
guerite Woodworth is on leave, and Lloyd Root, a 
member of the graduating class of 1929, will succeed 
James A. Longman as instructor in physics and 
mathematics. 


The spring meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Schoolmasters’ club was held in Green Bay, April 24. 
W. W. Heild, vocational guidance director in Green 
Bay, gave a talk concerning the guidance program 
being carried out in that city. 


A mural painting, as a memorial to the late D. H. 
Shepardson, former principal of Lincoln Junior high 
school, La Crosse, will be dedicated on May 18. The 
picture was purchased with funds given by the stu- 
dents of the school and friends of the late principal. 


Herman Smith, music supervisor in the Milwaukee 
schools, was elected director of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors, which was held in Des 
Moines last month. Mr. Smith was president of the 
North Central conference during the past school year. 


Eunice Biggar, Fulton state graded pupil, knows 
her flats and sharps, if her unusual 100% standing 
in a recent Rock county music memory contest is any 
standard of musical judgment. Eunice was the only 
student in the county who kept Chopin, Paderewski, 
and other members of the musical fraternity straight 
in her mind. And believe it or not... this was 
Eunice’s first music memory contest! 


Necrology 


Miss Alice Whitley, 68, for 38 years a teacher in 
the Milwaukee schools, died April 22 at Union 
Grove, Wisconsin. Since her retirement from active 
teaching, in March 1930, Miss Whitley had been liv- 
ing with her brother. 


Mrs. Mary Barteau Groves, 82, former teacher in 
the Appleton schools died April 16 at her home in 
Wauwatosa, after a short illness. Mrs. Graves had 
been active in educational work for many years. 


Frank Woodworth, 35, former principal of the 
Richland county normal school, died at Richland 
Center on March 30 after a brief illness with pneu- 
monia. Since leaving active teaching Mr. Wood- 
worth was associated with the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. 


Mrs. Frances Calkins, former teacher at Sharon, 
Wisconsin, died at her home in East Aurora, N. Y., 
last month. 
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Frank E. Percival, 53, director of music at Stevens 
Point state teachers college since 1926 died of a — 
heart attack in Minnesota, April 12. He was trav- 
eling from Stevens Point to Des Moines, Iowa, at 
the time of his sudden death. 


Miss Louise Zobel, 41, former teacher in East 
Green High school died on April 13, following an 
operation at a Milwaukee hospital. During the past 
few years Miss Zobel has taught in schools outside 
of Wisconsin. 


Miss Carrie Stewart, 42, supervising teacher of 
Racine county schools was drowned on April 23, 
when the machine she was driving left the road and 
plunged into the Fox river, near Burlington. Miss 
Stewart had visited the Caldwell school on the day 
of her death, and was returning to her home in 
Union Grove when the tragic accident occurred. Miss 
Stewart had been supervisor in the Racine count 
schools for 4 years, having previously held a similar 
position in Door and Rock counties. 


Mrs. -Marie E. Plummer (nea Marie Gibson), 
former teacher at Oshkosh, died at her. home in 
Fond du Lac, March 1, following an extended illness. 


Miss Mary D. Fonner, for 32 years a teacher in 
the state school for the deaf, at Delavan, died at 
Linesville, Pa., Feb. 16. She was 83 years of age. 


Miss Katherine L. Schaffer, for several years a 
teacher in the schools of Milwaukee and Somers, and 
for the past 33 years a Presbyterian missionary in 
China, died recently in Hong Kong. 


Miss Ruth Pierce, a teacher in the Cedarburg pub- 
lic schools died at her home in Eau Claire on Janu- 
ary 23. 


Miss Beatrice Zimmerman, 48, a teacher in Wau- 
sau high school for the past 25 years, took her life, 
by drowning, last month. Miss Zimmerman had been 
in ill health for many months and had recently re- 
ceived treatment for a nervous ailment. The tragic 
event cast a spell of gloom over the entire school; 
the thoughts of all are expressed in this short tribute 
by S. B. Tobey: 


An Appreciation 


Beatrice Zimmerman, conscientious, ins piring 
teacher, wise adviser, courageous leader, tireless 
worker, and faithful friend is dead. 

Dead! no not dead. She lives in a thousand lives 
who have received from her encouragement, hope 
and assistance. 

Her energetic, forceful personality, her fine sense 
of humor, her sympathetic understanding, her deep 
reverence for human values made it posstble for her 
to merge her life in the lives of others. 

Bearing heavy responsibilities, intimately acquainted 
with sorrow, she still found strength to share the 
griefs and burdens of others. 

For a quarter of a ne she gave sight to the 
blind, bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, hope 
to the despondent, courage to the timid and inspira- 
tion to the perplexed. 

Her life was a blessing, her memory will be a bene- 


diction. 
—S. B. Tobey 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 
OFFICE AND SCHOOL 


PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


333-343 EAST WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


"Children pick up words as pigeons peas 
And utter them again as they shall please" 
--Old Proverb 


EDUCATORS, TOO, -- 


are prone to pick up ideas and helpful 
knowledge, and perhaps that's why so 
many will flock to the convention 
October S30, Sl and November 1. 


Big, full days they'll be--crowded with 
incident and exchange of thought that 
will freshen and improve us all. 


With all the excitement, here's one 
place you'll surely want to visit. 


The H. Niedecken Company display, at the 
main entrance of the exhibit hall, will 
present modern school equipment and 
supplies that may prove to be a real 
help to you in equipping yourself for 
your work this year. 


Be sure to stop--you'll be cordially 
welcome. 
Sincerely yours, 


A lcedicibin lameng 


P.S. Our Reliance School Series 

Catalog has been mailed to your ages 

school. Should you require another choo 
copy, let us know, and we opeties 
will gladly mail it to you. 


83 Years of Service 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 
OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


333-343 EAST WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


"What is a workman without his tools" 
--Old Proverb 
IF HENRY FORD - - 


had not decided to change his ugly 
duckling into a graceful swan it would 
have filled the graveyard instead of 
the backyard. 


Progress is the rule, today. The penal- 
ty is failure, the reward successful 
achievement. 


Who can doubt that? It is true the 
length and breadth of the five conti- 
nents and the seven seas. 


In schools (your school for instance) 
success hangs to a large degree on 
correct equipment. 


In the Reliance School Series line you 
will find equipment to aid you in 
doing your job as you believe it should 
be done. 

Sincerely yours, 


_ VYleedectler Bongpony 


P. S. Refer to your Reliance 

School Series Catalog. Should you ® 
need a new copy, write us, giving hel 
full School Name and Address. Series 


83 Years of Service 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


333-343 EAST WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE, and MYRRH, - - 


were the first Christmas gifts, carried 
on the backs of camels by the "three 
wise men of the East". 


Through 1930 YEARS the custom of Christ- 
mas giving has spread--bringing with it 
the joys of the spangled tree, the friendly 
gatherings, turkey, gleeful kiddies! 


Something about Christmas makes our 
hearts reach out over the miles between 
to those good friends of ours among the 
teaching profession. 


Makes us want to say: "Merry Christmas! 
May your vacation be a delightful one: 
May your new year be full of health, 
achievement, success!" 


That's our wish for you, this Christmas- 
time. 
Cordially yours, 


All of us here at 


H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


P. S. Should your School wish to give 
you a Christmas Gift, of new equip- 
ment you may need, consult your a 
copy of our Reliance School Series Series 
Catalog. If you need a new copy, 

just write for it. 


( 
Schoo 


83 Years of Service 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


333-343 EAST WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


"But meanwhile time flies; it flies 
never to be regained" 
-Virgil, Georgics. 
"GUDE FORESIGHT" - - 
say the Scotch, "furthers the wark". 


No need to tell you that the second 
semester approaches on swift wings. 


Are you ready to make the most of it? 


Can we help a little? What new equip- 


ment will you need to further your work? 


Look ahead now while there's ample 

time. Make a list of the things you 
need. Then refer to your copy of 
Reliance School Series Catalog and place 
your order--to insure your equipment 
being on hand when you need it. 


Here's to your complete success -- 
the last lap of the school year! 


Cordially yours, 
P.S. If you need a new copy of the 


Reliance School Series Catalog write 
us and we will gladly send it. 


83 Years of Service 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 
OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 
507-521 N. WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


"This is my own, my native land" 
--Sir Walter Scott 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN - - 


the loftiest patriots of them all! This 
is their natal month. 


"Liberty, when it begins to take root, 
is a plant of rapid growth", said 
Washington. . 


"Let us have faith that Right makes 
Might", were Lincoln's words. 


You will make much of February, we are 
sure, in your work of firing young 
minds with love of country. 


To make your task easier, we invite 
you to call on our School Service 
Department for good maps and other 
helpful equipment you may need. 


Sincerely yours, 


I VYlerdectlor Bongprny 


P.S. <A copy of Reliance School Series 
Catalog has been sent to your School. 
Should you require another copy, write 
us, and it will be gladly sent. 


83 Years of Service 
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AMERICAN PLAY 
DEVICES ARE 
BUILT FOR 
STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 

AND SAFETY 

















American Playground Devices are designed and 
constructed to fulfill the requirements of Amer- 
ica's youth ... The rugged construction ... 
quality materials and safety features 
used in building American De - 
vices assure users many 
years of highly satis- 
factory service. 


American Play 
Equipment is 
known throughout 
the entire United 
States as the leader 
in play apparatus. 
These fun-making 
devices are meeting 
with constant and 
instant favor every- 
where. 


A Complete Playground Service 


We provide a complete service which covers every phase of play- 
ground work. We will not only supply you with the equip- 
ment necessary for thrills, fun and health-building, but our engi- 
neers will gladly help you plan your playground and suggest 
the most practical devices for your particular problem. 


Complete Catalog on Request 


H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


507-521 N. WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 
507-521 N. WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


April 1931 


A STITCH IN APRIL 
SAVES NINE IN SEPTEMBER 


Check this list of items: 
Blackboards 
Desks 
Maps 
Students Record 
Files and Filing Supplies 
Playground Equipment 
General Supplies 


Which will you be needing, in September? 
Some of them surely! 


Here's a suggestion:-Make up your order 
now. Refer to your Reliance School Ser- 
ies Catalog for prices. Send your order 
to us---for delivery when you want it. 


Then that will be done---and you'll be 
ready when next semester starts with the 
right equipment to do your work the way 
you really want to do it. 


Cordially yours, 


I Yleedacrbn Lampprcy 


P. S. If you need a new copy of the 
A a School Series Catalog, just 
write for it. It will be gladly sent. 
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H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 


MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 
507-521 N. WATER ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


TO SOME FOLKS-- 


May marks the beginning of the end--of 
the school year. 


To others, it is the beginning of Fall. 


Even now, they're ordering Blackboards, 
Student's Records, Files, Supplies, 
Desks, Maps and things for the 
Playgrounds. 


With the right equipment to forward 
their work, they'll meet and beat 
educational handicaps, in September. 


Perhaps you, too, need new equipment. 
Let us help you prepare, Order now for 
shipment when you need it. 


Cordially yours, 


_D VJleedectlor Bonggacy 


P.S. Be sure to send for a new copy of 
the Reliance School Series Catalog--it 
will be gladly sent. 


83 Years of Service 
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